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OCTOBER 


Be We hail the merry Autumn days, 
f When leaves are turning red; 


| # Because they’re far more beautiful 
Pigs? ss Than anyone has said, 


a We hail the merry harvest time, 
Child | The gayest of the year; 

yor The time of rich and bounteous crops, 
ge 61 Rejoicing and good cheer. 
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AMERICAN 


LESSONS IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHILDHOOD O¢ 


KINDS OF LEAVES 
(Reading Lesson) 


Here are many pretty leaves. 
We pressed them at school. 
This is an oak leaf. 

This is an elm leaf. 

This is a maple leaf. 


We love the colored leaves. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Take the class on a fall walk to study the different kinds of leaves. Children should discover 


T 
that ash leaves turn a bright golden color; maples turn red, orange, yellow, and russet. Oak trees letia 
show deep red or bright brown. left 

A leaf book is easily made. Each page should have a mounted leaf with a label under it. A short tom 
sentence about each leaf can be added if the class is an advanced one. When the pages are com- N 
pleted they should be fastened together with bright colored yarn. 

If 


Illustrate several simple leaf or tree poems. Put these illustrations with nicely copied poems on 


i 
the library table. ore 


bask 
Invite another grade in to hear fall poems. Decorate those who take part in the program with 


autumn leaves. 


RIDDLE WRITE THE ANSWERS 
I am red and yellow. 1. Mary found 2 oak leaves and 3 
I play in the wind. maple leaves. How many did she 
Children like to gather me and my find ? 
friends. 
They take the prettiest one to 2. Fred pressed 1 red leaf and 3 
school. yellow leaves. How many did he 


Who am I? press? 
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LESSONS IN SCIENCE—Continued 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


STORING UP FOOD 
(Reading Lesson) 


Squirrels are very busy. 


They are gathering nuts for the 
winter. 


They hide their nuts in their nests. 

Some nuts they hide in the ground. 

Farmers are gathering their vege- 
tables. 

They put them in their cellars. 

Mother is canning fruit. 

She is making jelly, too. 


This food will be so good in the 
winter. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Take excursions to a garden. See the stalks of the cabbage plants where the cabbage heads have 
been removed. Notice that the potatoes are dug and stored in the cellar. See the pumpkin vines 
left after the pumpkins are gathered. If possible inquire about beets, turnips, parsnips and 


tomatoes. 


Notice the fruit trees. Learn what is done with peaches, apples, pears, grapes and plums. 


If possible make jelly at school. Grape and plum jelly is easily made. Apples can be used if a 
core remover is used, as knives are not practical for young children. Fill glasses for Thanksgiving 
baskets or for school parties. Be sure that children understand how food is stored for winter use. 


RIDDLE 


What am I? 

I grow in a bunch. 
I am purple. 

I am good to eat. 
I make good jelly. 


DRAW THE ANSWER 


What is round, red, sweet, and good 
to eat? 


What grows in a bunch and makes 
good jelly ? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


STUDY OF THE MONTHS 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OCTOBER 


SIGNS OF THE MONTH 


Children list signs. The teacher must supply some information about the month and make a 


chart. Have the children illustrate as many of the signs as possible. 


1. 


1. Leaves are turning yellow, red, 
and orange. 


2. Mornings are frosty. We must 
wear sweaters to school. 


. Squirrels are gathering nuts. 
. Pumpkins are ripe. 
. Children make jack-o’-lanterns. 


. Children rake leaves and play in 
the piles. 


7. Bonfires are burning. 


8. Only late flowers are blooming 
in the gardens. 


9. Mother does the last of her 
canning. 


W 


OCTOBER (Reading Lesson) 


October is the second month of autumn. 
It has thirty-one days. 

Hallowe’en comes in October. 

We love to have Hallowe’en come again. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make collection of colored leaves. The simple way to do this is to place a folded newspaper on 
the floor in a corner of the room. Spread on top a layer of gaily colored leaves. Place a news- 
paper on these and spread out another layer of leaves. When all leaves are placed a flat 
board on top and weighted down by bricks will press the leaves nicely. 

Mount the pressed leaves on manila paper and form border in simple design or on a bulletin 
board. 

Make jack-o’-lanterns from pumpkins and make funny masks from paper bags. Use these to 
decorate the room and for a Hallowe’en party. 
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LESSON IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WORK OF COMMITTEES 


Discussion of what committees can do to help in making the classroom. These committees 

should develop from the work of individual children. As the children suggest duties, the teacher 

a should write the list on the blackboard. When the outline is complete, a chairman should be 
chosen for each committee. Later all children in the room should join some committee. 


The work of the committee should be made into a chart. The chart below headed ‘‘Our 
Committees” is suggestive. Children can illustrate the duties where the drawing is simple. After 
each duty a pair of slits should be cut so that the chairman’s name can be inserted. At intervals 
the chairman should be given new duties. This plan makes it possible to use the chart for a semester. 


OUR COMMITTEES 


Chairman 


1. Feed the goldfish. 


Mary 


2. Clean the blackboard. Joe 
3. Water the flowers. y Fay 


4. Pick up paper from the floor. | Jack 


5. Dust the library table. hia Lucy 


6. Arrange the chairs. — al Frank 
7. Look after the cloak hall. Sam 
8. Check desks for neatness. {7 Susan 


4 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Citizenship Meetings 


Have definite time set aside for this activity. Hear reports of each committee on progress 
of work, problems met, and any needs that a committee may have. 
Be sure to change committee work often. 


er on 2. Child Teaching Group (attendance voluntary) 
ews- a. Word Drill 
flat Child who knows all words on flash cards help slower children. 
b. Handwork 
letin 


Skillful child can help children who have difficulty in doing handwork projects such 
as blanket stitch around mats used in story hour. 
se to c. Story Group 


Good readers prepare a story to read to the whole group. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Adventures of Peter 
and Thomas 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
(Continued from last month) 

“It is fun to pack my trunk when I am getting ready to come to camp for the summer,”’ 
said Peter. ‘‘But it is no fun at all when I am packing to leave camp.”’ 

“It will not be very long before you will be packing your trunk again to go abroad, will it?”’ 
asked Thomas. 

‘That is right,’”’ said Peter. “‘I think it is strange that you should be going abroad this year 
too. You came from Ohio and I came from New York. We met in Maine and have been friends 
all summer. Now we are both going abroad this winter. I wish we could go together on the same 
boat.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps we could if we were going to the same country,’ 


said Thomas. “I know what 
we can do. We can write letters to each other. Every month I will write you a letter and tell you 
what I am doing, if you will write to me too, and tell me what you are doing.”’ 


Peter thought that would be a good plan. 
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WORK SHEET IN SOCIAL SCIENCE—Continued 


Peter’s father works for a large company which publishes a national magazine. He travels 
in many different countries and studies the customs of the people, the nature of the land, and 
the wild animals. Then he writes stories about these things and takes many pictures which are 
put into the magazine. 

Thomas’ father works for a large moving picture company. He has to be in other countries 
when moving pictures are being made there. 

This year both Thomas’ and Peter’s father are taking their families abroad with them. 
The boys cannot go to school because they will be traveling about most of the time. They are 
old enough to study, so each boy will have a tutor from his own country who will travel with 
him. The tutors will teach the boys their lessons each school day. 

The boys have their trunks all packed and are saying ‘Good-bye.’ The next time you see 
them they will be on board some big boats which will take them to some other country. 


(To be continued next month) 


What do the following phrases mean: 


to go abroad 

a national magazine 
publishes a magazine 
nature of the land 
customs of the people 
a tutor 


Things to Think About: 
1. What things did the boys pack in their trunks? 
2. What did they take home with them that they did not bring with them? 
From what country will their tutors come? 


3 
4. Since their trunks are all packed now, why will they need to unpack and pack over again 
before they go abroad? 


If they are going to write letters to each 
other, what things will they need to know? 


6. Which boy will have to travel the farther 
now to reach his home? 


7. In what different ways can the trunks be 
sent home? 


8. What is written on the tags that are on 
the trunks? 


9. In what different ways 
could the boys travel on 
their way home? 


10. By which way of travel 
would they reach home in 
the shortest time? 
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For Picture Story Lesson 


Hallowe’en Silhouette 
Miniatures on pages 46, 56. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
HALLOWE'EN SILHOUETTE 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language 
period to stimulate conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. 


GRADES I and II 


Whom do you see in this picture ? 

Who is sitting in the chair ? 

What is she holding in her lap? 

What is the little boy trying to do? 

How is the apple held in the air? 

Why does not the little boy take the apple in his hands? 

What kind of suit is he wearing ? 

What color do you suppose his suit really is? 

Why do you think he is wearing a suit like that? 

Have you ever played a game like the little boy is playing ? 
What other games with apples have you played on Hallowe’en ? 
Tell how you have dressed at a Hallowe’en party. 

What other things do we see on Hallowe’en besides jack-o’-lanterns ? 
Tell what you are planning to do on Hallowe’en this year. 
What colors do we use for Hallowe’en decorations ? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Prepare Hallowe’en patterns such as—a jack-o’-lantern, a cat, a bat, a 
witch and cornstalks. Allow each child to select a pattern, or a combina- 
tion of patterns, which he will arrange on paper in the form of a frieze. 
These patterns may be traced and colored, or cut from colored construction 


paper and pasted on a paper of contrasting color. Encourage individual 
arrangement of patterns. 


D 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON—Continued a 


DISCUSSION TOPICS FOR GRADES III and IV 
I. HALLOWE’EN 


1. When is Hallowe’en ? | 
2. Why is Hallowe’en celebrated ? e.. 
3. Where did the name Hallowe’en originate ? L< 
4. Why are such things as jack-o’-lanterns, black cats and witches used “s 
on Hallowe’en ? 
5. Is Hallowe’en celebrated in other lands? [3 
Il. THE SILHOUETTE Z 
1. What is a silhouette ? . 
2. Why is this type of picture called a silhouette? 
3. What is the difference between a silhouette and a picture in outline? 
4. Suggest different ways of making silhouettes, by using such materials 
as: cloth, paper, wood, glass, cellophane, and crayons. 
5. Name different uses for silhouettes in the home. 
6. Describe different silhouettes which would be appropriate for 
Hallowe’en. 
7. Describe different silhouettes which would be appropriate for use 
in the home. — 
REFERENCES 
A modern encyclopedia of general facts. / 
Schauffler, Robert Haven ) 
Hallowe’en; its origin, spirit, celebration, and significance as related 
in prose and verse, together with Hallowe’en stories, plays, pantomimes; - 
and suggestions for games, stunts, parties, feasts and decorations. 
New York. Dodd, Mead and Co. 1933 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Prepare a silhouette which will show what you like to do on Hallowe’en. 

. Prepare a silhouette which will show what you like to do with a jack- 0’- 
lantern. 

. Draw this same picture and color it the way you think it should be. 

. Girls—Cut silhouettes from black cloth and applique on a light back- 
ground for any purpose such as a table cover, a doll’s bed cover, or 
curtains for the doll house. 

5. Boys—Cut silhouettes from paper or cloth and use for such decorative 

purposes as the doll’s furniture, a framed picture for the interior of 
the' doll’s house, book ends, or a large blotter for a desk or table. 
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THE RACOON 


! 


My name is Raccoon. ’ 
{ climb trees. 


( eat fruits and nuts. 
(li 
[ live in the woods. ke vegetables, too. 


Most people call me ““Coon.”’ 
{ have very nice fur. 


| hunt and fish for myself. I sleep in a hollow tree. 

{ use my paws like hands. Sometimes I[ sleep in a rock den. 

{ wash all my food. { curl my striped tail over my face. 
See me washing my corn? Good night, everybody. 


NATURE STUDY READING Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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JACK-O°-LANTERN Number Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


Vi | 


Freddies pumpkin has a frown. 

John has three so nice and pound. 

Dick has two, as you can see,_ 

And both of them laugh merrily. 
Let’s add together _ 
How many pumpkins have freddie and Dick? __... 
How many pumpkins have freddie and John ?__.___. 
How many pumpkins have John and Dick ? _______- 
How many pumpkins have Dick and Freddie?_____.. 
How many pumpkins have Dick and John ? 


How many pumpkins have dohn and fFreddie?______ 
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WISE OLD OWLS Number Seat Work Louise D. Tessin 


Jane drew two small owls. 

Mary-Lou drew one. 

Anna-May drew five, but see 

dack drew four, for fun. 

Let's add together_ 

How many owls did Jane and Jack draw? 
flow many owls did Anna-May and Mary-Low draw?.__.- 
Three owls and three owls 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Three little mice are eating nuts, 

One mouse hasn't any, 

Add them all together now, — 
And that makes, how many? 


And now two owls have gone to sleep _. ‘ 
And two are still awake. 


Count the owls that you can see. 
How many does that make? = #qE~© ------ 


One pumpkin has a merry face, 2 £----->- 
But three have none. How queer! 

One pumpkin and three pumpkins, 

Just write the answer here. 


Let the boy wear a dull orange 
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AMERICAN CHILDFOOD 


Sally's Visit with Good F'airy Wise 
A Good Citizenship Play 


Scene I 
SCENE: 
In Living-Room of Ordinary 
Home 
CHARACTERS: 
MOoTHER 
SALLY 


SALLY: Oooh, Mother, I do wish 
I hadn’t eaten all that candy and 
ice cream. My head aches and 
my stomach feels terrible. (Looks 
very distressed.) 


Mortner: I think you would feel 
better if you took a nice nap. I was 
afraid that lollipop on top of that 
chocolate ice cream with fudge 
sauce would make you sick. Lie 
down here and I’ll cover you up all 
comfy. 


SALLy: Oh, don’t touch my arm, 
Mother. It still hurts where I got 
hit by that car when I was playing 
in the street the other day. 


MorTHer: You were a very careless 
girl and you remember the police 
said it was your own fault. I really 
think there should be a special land 
for all careless boys and girls who 
do not eat properly and who are not 
careful with their toys and other 
things. 


(SALLY is left alone for her nap 
while the MoTHER tiptoes off the 
stage.) 

Scene II 


CARELESS LAND 


SCENE 


An Imaginary Careless Land 


CHARACTERS: 
DaAvID 
DoNALD 
Dicky 
BETTY 
BARBARA 
BEULAH 
SALLY 
Goop Fairy WISE 
Bap Fairy CARELESS 


(The six children are wander- 
ing around all eating and doing 
careless things. Davip has a 
lollipop in his mouth and its 
riding his scooter as fast as he 
can. Dona.p is throwing a Jack- 
knife carelessly around. He 1s 
eating a hot dog and the clock 
on the wall says 10 A. M. Dicky 
is trying to hit DoNALD who is 
wearing glasses. At the same 
time he is eating peanuts just 
as fast as he can get them from 
the paper bag he is carrying. 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


The THREE Girts are all picking 
up some cake which has fallen 
to the floor and they are pre- 
tending to eat i1t—dirt and all; 
their dolls are strewn on the 
floor and a doll carriage is tipped 
upside down. They are all shout- 
ing noisily and do not seem 
happy.) 

(Goop Fairy WIsE and SALLY 
enter.) 


Goop Fairy WISE: 

Now look and see what you can see. 

These children are careless as care- 
less can be! 

They’re careless with knives and 
careless with toys, 

And eat between meals, these girls 
and boys. 


SALLY: 

But the hot dogs look so nice and 
fine, 

And I wish that lollipop was mine! 

And you can do so much with shiny 
knives. 

Why, surely they’re having the time 
of their lives! 


Goop Fairy WISE: 

You think they are happy but just 
you wait. 

Something will happen as sure as 
fate. 


(Bap Fariry CARELESS enters 
suddenly. She waves a wand over 
each boy and §girl and as she does 
so the following happens: Davip 
falls off his scooter and pretends 
that the lollipop stick has be- 
come caught in his throat. He 
rolls over and over. DONALD pre- 
tends to cut his hand badly and 
then he pretends he has a bad 
stomach-ache after eating the 
hot dog. Dicky breaks DONALD’sS 
glasses and runs off the stage 
badly frightened. The THREE 
Girts find a broken doll in their 
overturned doll carriage. They 
start crying. The scene ends in 
great disorder.) 


Curtain 
Scene III 

SCENE: 

An Imaginary Careful Land 
CHARACTERS: 

JIMMIE 

JOHNNY 

JACKY 

JANICE 

JANE 

JESSIE 

Goop Fairy WISE 

SALLY 


(The Three Boys are each 
working over some toy. JIMMIE 
is fixing an electric train. JOHNNY 
1s putting up a doll house for one 
of the girls. Jacky is painting 
some toys. They are whistling 
and appear very happy and con- 
tented. JESSIE, JANE, and JANICE 
enter and commence setting a 
table which is in the center of 
the stage. They glance at the 
clock which says quarter of 
twelve and begin to hurry.) 


(Enter Goop Fairy WIsE and 
SALLY.) 


Goop Fairy WIsE: 
See, my dear, how busy they are! 
And how careful they are with 
their toys! 
It’s time, you see, both near and far, 
For lunch for these girls and boys. 
Their appetites will be good 


For they’re eating when they 
should. 

They’ll be ready for milk and apples 
too! 

And their cheeks’ll be rosy as 


their eyes are blue! 


SALLY: 
They haven’t a care. 
They haven’t a pain. 
Their sorrows are rare. 
They never are vain! 
I’d rather live here than in Careless 
Land. 
Let’s give three cheers and bring 
on the band! 


(The school RuyuytHM Banpd 
enters. They play a lively tune as 
the curtain falls!) 


Scene IV 


(Same as Scene I) 


(SALLY is just waking as her 
MoTHER enters.) 


MorTHER: Well, 
have a nice rest? 


dear, did you 


SaL._y: Oh, yes, I feel fine now. 
I’ve just had the nicest dream and 
do you know, Mother, I’ve decided 
never to be careless with my toys 
and things and neither am I going 
to eat a lot of sweet things between 
meals. Is it time for dinner? I’m 
nearly starved! 


MoTHer: Yes, and I’m going tc 
give you some nice milk to drink and 
perhaps a nice red apple for dessert! 


SaL_y: How strange, Mother, 
that’s just what I should eat, 
according to my latest dream! 

Curtain 
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The 
Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, 
readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. Here you may 
present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent con- 
sideration. Problems which puzzle you have very 
probably confused other teachers who have solved 
them satisfactorily. You are anxious, we know, 
to get the opinions of such teachers. We will 
print your questions in this department in the 
hope that they may bring answers to the queries 
as well as fresh problems for solution. YOU are 
invited to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


This month our CLEARING GROUND is devoted 
to questions pertaining to Reading in the early 
grades. The first one comes from a teacher in 
Wisconsin, who asks: 


Should children of First Grade be shown 


script or print in developing early lessons 
from the blackboard? 


ANSWER: Many teachers have procured excellent 
results from using script from the very first. Others 
have procured equally strong results from starting 
with the print. Still other fine teachers, particularly 
those of our private schools, are introducing the children 
first to the manuscript printing. Most authorities, how- 
ever, would agree that much of the material that a child 
first sees at his library table, from his books, from 
street signs and notices, etc., are presented in print. 
Wouldn’t the child then feel more familiar with this 
form of writing? As soon as the child begins to write 
himself (the period for commencing differing with 
different schools) the transfer from the print to the 
script is easily made. Much of the trouble that children 
might seem to have, we believe, comes more from the 
fact that the teacher’s writing is neither clear nor 
legible than from the fact that she begins with script 
or print, and from the fact, too, that she is expecting to 
encounter difficulty. 


From New York, Miss A. L. C., a Second Grade 
teacher, writes: 


Some of my pupils ask permission to 
take their reading books home. There is 
so much difference of opinion over this 
practice, Iam uncertain what to answer. 
What do you advise? 


ANSWER: If by reader one means the “‘basal text,”’ 
it would seem expedient to keep that book in the hands 
f the teacher and under her efficient guidance. The 
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Florence Piper Tuttle 


—a graduate of Wellesley College, is widely known as an 
authority on Reading, Language and Child Psychology. Her 
experience includes special work in Elementary Education at 
Columbia University, Harvard University and University of 
Chicago. She has also served as Head of Training Department, 
Normal School of Detroit, Primary Supervisor at Lynn, Mass., 
and Lecturer for Massachusetts State Board of Education. As 
a lecturer she has appeared before leading Colleges, Universities, 
State Teachers Conventions and many educational organiza- 
tions throughout the country. She is author of twenty-two suc- 
cessful books devoted to early child education and psychology 
in the training of young children. . . . The value of Miss 
Tuttle’s experience in dealing with the teaching problems of 
today is obvious. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is fortunate in securing 
her services to conduct The Clearing Ground, and also to con- 
tribute each month The Picture-Cover Story, which in this 
issue appears on page 51. 


changes in the teaching of beginning reading have been 
so great in the past few years that few parents have 
kept up with the development. Many a parent would 
feel at a loss as to what to do with the present phonetic 
approach to reading. Many a parent would have no 
idea of some of our late interesting and worth-while 
scientific experiments. 

It would seem wise, then, to hold the basal text at 
school, but to let the children make their own reading 
books to take home or to occasionally take a supple- 
mentary reader from the shelf for this purpose. We know 
the pleasure that a child derives from showing his 


parents how well he can read and this pleasure should 
not be denied him. 


M. H. N. from Indiana asks: 


How should one mark a child in a sub- 
ject like reading? 


ANSWER: Not many years ago the child’s mark in 
Reading was based entirely upon the achievement of 
three skills—the ability to pronounce the words, to 
read with expression, and to stand up straight. 
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Experience has taught us that 
many of the children who pro- 
nounce the words most fluently and 
who read with so-called ‘“‘perfect 
expression”’ have no idea as to the 
meaning of the content. For the 
past few years, every authority in 
the field of reading has stressed the 
attainment of certain habits, appre- 
ciation, attitude and skills, rather 
than the mere covering of chapters 
or pages. For this reason, every 
teacher before giving a child a mark 
for his reading should take a com- 
plete count of stock of his various 
ability, skills, attitudes and appre- 
ciations. Of course these various 
skills, attitudes and abilities would 
differ somewhat in the various 
grades. The following abilities could 
well be expected at the close of the 
third year: 


1. His ability to interpret the text. 
His ability to discuss the con- 
tent. 

3. His ability to carry his reading 
over into his Arithmetic and 
other school subjects. 

4. His rate of reading. 

His love and appreciation for 

reading. 

6. His ability to select worth-while 

material. 

His ability, when reading for 

himself, to find what he is look- 


| 


ing for. 
8. His ability to organize data 
about thought questions or 


about topics. 

9. His ability to find economically 
and skillfully a word in the 
dictionary. 

10. His ability to read to others so 
as to gain pleasure and in- 
formation. 

11. His ability to pick out the es- 
sential idea from a selection. 

12. His ability to choose his own 
stopping place when reading in 
answer to a thought question. 

13. His ability to respond to bul- 
letins, notices, and other inci- 
dental types of reading. 

14. His ability to read whole books 
independently. 


15. His ability to interpret reading 
material assigned in connection 
with other school activities. 


A common problem among 
early grade teachers perplexes 
S. T. R. of New Orleans, who 
asks: 


What should one do to 
help a lip mover? 
ANSWER: 

1. In a constructive way, the child 
must be made conscious of the 
fact that he has the bad habit 
of moving his lips while he 
reads silently. 

2. The child must WANT to 
elimate the bad habit. 

3. The child must be watched 
during his study periods and 
reminded of his habit. 

4. The child must be shown how 
others (adults and children) read 
without lip movement. 

5. The teachers may put printed 
slogans about the room: 

‘“‘We do not move our lips.”’ 
‘Remember not to move our 
lips.”’ 

6. The habitual lip mover must be 
encouraged to read as far as 

possible without lip movement. 

7. The child should be given read- 
ing exercises under time control. 

8. The child should constantly be 
shown how much faster he can 
read without lip movement. 

9. Incentives like ‘‘A Chart of No 
Lip Movers’”’ may be posted for 
encouragement. 

10. A constant lip mover should 

be asked to place his fingers on 
his lips while reading. 


All teachers have faced the 
problem which comes to us 
from a teacher in Nebraska, 
who writes: 
I have several children 
who are always ahead of 
the others in reading. If 
I expect them to wait for 
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the slower readers, they 
become listless and unin- 
terested. What can I do to 
keep them interested? 


ANSWER: Would suggest that you 
keep the accelerated children in a 
group by themselves where not only 
their specific reading skills, habits, 
and abilities will be developed but 
their curriculum will be widened as 
well. The children of this group are 
capable of better, wider, more diffi- 
cult, more varied reading and of 
more independent work. They need 
thoughtful stimulation. They can 
manage difficult material accom- 
panied by carefully worked-out 
assignments like: 


1. Astory supplemented by thought 
questions. 

2. Directions calling for very ac- 
curate details. 

3. Comprehensive tests of all sorts 
—completion, false-true, multi- 
ple-choice, etc. 


These children should be ex- 
pected to read under time pressure, 
to find definite concrete facts or 
answers to questions. They should be 
able to prepare selections to read 
orally to the rest of the group. In 
their library reading circles, they 
should be expected to read and to 
report on more books than the other 
children. They should be kept in- 
terested too, perhaps, by taking 
charge of the class notices, or the 
Bulletin Board, or by being a leader 
of a small group, or by becoming 
president of the Story, Book, or Cur- 
rent Events Club, where they not 
only help the children in the selection 
of their material but in the preparing 
of it to be read to the group. Per- 
haps these children could also find 
information to answer the more diffi- 
cult problems in Social Studies. Or 
they could catalogue the various 
books in their reading shelves under 
various interests—Animal Stories 
Adventure Stories —- Hallowe’en 
Stories—Dog Stories—Fairy Stories, 
etc., and to make a card index for 
the game. 


In early fall when painted leaves hang low 
In lacy veils against the sun’s bright glow; 
When shadows dance about the grass and 


trees 


And summer dreams sing in the sleepy 


breeze; 


That’s when it’s simply great to be outside. 
Let’s pack a lunch and scurry for a ride. 


FALL PICNICS 
ALICE DUBOIS 


cake; 


We’ll find a spot beside some sunny lake 
Where birds and fish may share our bits of 


We’ll stay until the day 1s nearly done 


And watch the rosy setting of the sun, 


In hopes that we may picnic once again 


pen. 


Before Jack Frost brings out his sharpened 
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Teaching Boys to Write 


Part II 


By ETHEL N. DUNCAN 


Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Immediately 
the publication of Part I of 
‘‘Teaching Boys to Write,’’ 
the editors began to receive 


following 


letters asking for more 
material like Miss Duncan’s. 
We take this opportunity to 
assure our readers that we 
shall bend our best efforts to 
satisfying this demand. 


Watching the Skies 


W E FILL the hands and nurseries 
of our children with all manner of 
dolls, drums, and horses, withdraw- 
ing their eyes from the plain face and 
sufficing objects of nature, the sun 
and moon, the animals, the water, 
and stones, which should be their 
toys.” 

“The stars at night stoop down 
over the brownest, homeliest com- 
mon, with all the spiritual magnifi- 
cence which they shed on the Cam- 
pagna, or on the marble deserts of 
Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the 
colors of morning and evening, will 
transfigure maples and alders... 
Beauty breaks in everywhere.”’ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Since early September the boys 
in my fifth grade classes have been 
watching the skies. In pocket-note- 
books they record their observations 
of the endless pageantry of the sun, 
clouds, moon, and stars, and from 
time to time in the classroom they 
tell briefly about a sunset or a night 
sky. All too frequently their sense 
of wonder reaches heights which ten- 
year-old vocabularies cannot scale. 
One day we made a study of color 
words to meet the needs of these 
descriptions. The lesson excited great 
interest, especially when the sources 
of color names led us into a study of 
precious and semi-precious stones, 
flowers, and metals. On the board I 
wrote violet, blue, green, yellow, 
red, and white. Then we found all 


the color names that could be 
grouped with these words. 

violet blue green 
purple sapphire emerald 
amethyst turquoise jade 

ilac forget-me-not apple-green 
avender larkspur sea-green 


orchid aquamarine 
azure 


sea-blue 


yellow” red 
gold 
golden 
bronze 
brassy 
daffodil 
saffron 
amber 
topaz 


white 
flery silver 
flame colored silvery 
flaming snowy 
garnet creamy 
ruby pearly 
blood-red platinum 
cherry-red steel-like 
poppy-red 

rose 

rosy 

scarlet 

crimson 

copper 

terra cotta 

wine-red 

geranium 

fire-red 


Shortly after this we spent an 
hour on a “‘sky vocabulary.’’ On the 
board was written— 


masses of clouds 


From the class I attempted to coax 
phrases similar in meaning, but all 
the boys seemed dubious that there 
was any other expression discovera- 
ble. Since the writing project which 
we were beginning was to represent 
the child’s very own work, the 
teacher maintained a _ policy of 
hands-off and, except for suggesting 
that there might be other phrases 
quite as suitable as masses of 
clouds, refrained from offering any 
help. At last an idea stirred in one 
boy’s mind, then another boy 
thought of a word. There was a long 
pause after which another idea blos- 
somed, then another, then pop! pop! 
pop! pop! pop! the images came 
faster than I could record them on 
the board— 


masses of clouds 


heaps of clouds 
mountains of clouds 
piles of clouds 
mounds of clouds 
bundles of clouds 
patches of clouds 
streaks of clouds 
fields of clouds 
layers of clouds 
hills of clouds 
banks of clouds 
stacks of clouds 
giant snowbanks 


After this I asked the boys to show 
their skill at juggling these phrases, 
rearranging them, changing the pat- 
tern while retaining the idea. I gave 
them as an example piled-up 
clouds instead of piles of clouds. 
“Look at the words on the board. 
Can you make them stand on their 
heads, turn somersaults, or walk 
backwards? Can you put color in 
them?”’ 

From the boys came the following 
lovely expressions: 


piles and piles of clouds 

cloud mountains 

gray mountains of clouds 

blue hills of clouds 

bright masses of clouds 

packs of clouds snowy white 

patchwork of clouds 

layer upon layer of clouds 

gray bundles of clouds 

bundle-like clouds 

mountain-like clouds 

clouds in layers 

clouds in masses 

mass upon mass of golden clouds 

frosty clouds 

crimson layers of clouds 

clouds in a snow-white pack 

masses of spongy clouds 

gigantic snowball clouds 

clouds like a jagged mountain 

hills and valleys of clouds 

a sea of clouds 

foaming clouds 

I am amazed by the seemingly in- 
exhaustible mine of similes which 
children tap once the “inward eye’”’ 
is directed to such prospecting. The 
childhood of the race speaking 
through the wonder tales of many 
lands expresses itself in just such 
gorgeous figures of speech as these 
boys invent. One month the pocket- 
notebooks upon examination 
dered up such treasures as — 


Last night the sky looked like the 
cliffs of the Grand Canyon at 
sunset. 


On February 15 the clouds were 
like crimson banners waving above 
brave knights. 

—John Herrlinger 

As I looked at the sky I thought of 
a dragon breathing fire. 

—Joseph Serbin 

Last evening the sunset looked like a 
basin of golden water. 

—Beverly Miller 
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I saw in the west a beautiful sunset. 
It looked like a burning city. 
February 19, 4:15 P.M. I saw a 
unicorn with a man on its back. 
February 15, 12:30 A.M. I saw a 
sinking ship. A little while later 
it changed to a roadster. 
—Andrew Lewis 
February 15, 5:30 P.M. The sunset 
was like a volcanic formation. 
February 16, 6:30 A.M. The sunrise 
looked like soapsuds in a wash 
tub. 
—Neil Hamilton 
6:00 P.M., February 14. The clouds 
looked like a red coastline on a 
map. 
—Harold Eichlin 
The sunset looked like a golden 
galaxy of mountains. 
—Robert Gladney 
When I saw the sunset it looked like 
whales spouting different colors 
into the sky. 
—Robert Moss 
At camp one day a sunset looked 
like a burning ship and then a 
wave came and took it under 
water. 
—Joseph Massini 
Yesterday I looked at the sunset. 
It was like a piece of watermelon. 
Another day it looked as if the 
island of Haiti was made of gold 
and a ship was coming over the 
water. 
—Anthony Costanzo 
To me the sunset looked like Niagara 
Falls. Birds were flying over the 
falls. 
—William Bowers 


Thoughts about the Sky 


Grade 5 
The sky is a blue plain with white 
buffaloes eating on it. 
—Harold Frederick 
The sky is a motion picture screen 
whose picture changes again and 
again. 
—George Roesser 
The sky is an enormous ocean with 
icebergs here and there. 
—Lewis Vallone 
The sky is a pasture land for the 
fleecy white clouds. 
—Alan Smith 
The sky is a great aquarium where 
white fishes float. 
—Charles Moss 
The sky has a dialect of its own 
written by the wind. 
—William King 
The sky is clear tcday but sometimes 
it is patched with ghostly clouds. 
—William Weber 
The sky is like a forest on fire and 
the clouds are the heaps of ashes 
from the trees. 
—Leonard Blumberg 


The sky is a masterpiece painted by 
Almighty God. 
—Abraham Bregen 


In an earlier paper I told of the 
development of a writing project 
which grew out of the _ boys’ 
acquaintance with animals. The sky 
studies here described ran parallel 
with the pet story project, enabling 
us to shelve one interest from time 
to time and to resume the other. 
Since anything like a satisfactory 
treatment of either theme requires 
weeks of observation, discussion, 


Ethel M. Duncan 


Miss Duncan is a teacher in the elementary 
department of Girard College, Philadelphia. 
She is a graduate of West Chester Teachers’ 
College, Emerson College, and Temple 
University. She has been associated with 
the Swarthmore Chautauqua as a story- 
teller and director of children’s plays, and 
in addition to developing creative writing 
in the elementary school, she has worked 
widely in the field of dramatics and in 
various phases of inter-cultural education. 


and reading, it is important to avoid 
a surfeit of either. At a time that 
seemed psychologically right for it 
we gathered up our varied impres- 
sions of the skies and set about 
making a word picture of the sun- 
set, of the night, or of the dawning 
day. From the following paragraphs 
the reader may judge the boys’ 
ability to do purely descriptive writ- 
ing. Could adjectives, similes, and 
metaphors have a fairer setting? 
Could the importance of synonyms 
be more clearly shown than in 
miniature paintings such as these 
where rhythm and imagery would 
be marred by tiresome repetition? 
The emotional tone is. something 
untaught. An inner sense of fitness 
seems to dictate to many children 
the lovely simplicity of such lines as 
—‘‘The crescent moon came up 
and all was still’ or ‘‘Down went 
the sun beyond the tower.”’ 


THE CHANGING SUNSET 


One Sunday evening as I was 
looking out of the window I saw the 
sun sinking behind the church 
steeple. It flooded the sky with 
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gold and crimson. The rays from the 
sun seemed to come from the 
steeple. The red and gold became 
fainter and fainter and then turned 
into a beautiful violet. Then the 
sun disappeared completely below 
the horizon and soon the stars 
began to twinkle. The crescent 
moon came up and all was still. 
—Paul Redington 


THE OVERFLOWING 


One summer evening as we were 
standing by our tent door our 
Captain shouted and then pointed to 
the sky. When we followed his 
finger we came face to face with the 
most beautiful sunset I had ever 
seen. The topaz streaks looked as if 
the sun had scattered pieces of it- 
self all over the heavens. Soon most 
of the topaz color had disappeared 
and scarlet streaks took its place. 
It all happened so quickly that it 
gave me the impression that a cup 
of wine was overflowing and spilling 
the golden color all over the sky. 

—Paul Katzeff 


BasBa’s CAVE 


Gold was running over the sky. 
Jewels were rolling over and through 
the gold. There were red lights show- 
ing through the diamonds and re- 
flected on the topazes. A great yellow 
light shone all over the cave. Then 
the great rock closed and the light 
got fainter and disappeared. 

—Walter Stanger 


INTO THE NIGHT 


One beautiful summer evening as 
I was coming back from the Library 
I stopped short. There above the 
West End Houses was a gorgeous 
sunset. Bright streaks were floating 
about the golden sun which was 
losing its glare. Gradually the clouds 
darkened and faded away into a 
faint lavender sky. Down went the 
sun beyond the tower. By the time 
I got to Good Friends Building the 
stars were beginning to blink. That 
is one sunset I’ll never forget. 

—Solomon Blecker 


THE SuN 


As I was playing on the Junior 
School playground one summer eve- 
ning a boy said, ‘‘Look at the sun!” 
I turned around and saw a crimson 
ball sinking behind the buildings. I 
stood and watched it. It went down 
little by little until there was only a 
speck left. After it was out of sight 
it threw colors across the sky. The 
clouds were in patchwork like a 
blanket. 

—Edward Williams 


THE Sky 


One summer evening as my sister 
and I looked out over the ocean we 
saw a fiery color in the sky. After we 
looked at it for a while it changed 
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and then we saw its reflection on the 
ocean. Another time when we were 
coming out of the dining-room we 
looked up to the sky and saw in the 
west’ a fire-red. It looked so beauti- 
ful that we gazed at it a full five 
minutes. Another time I was sitting 
on the porch when I saw piles and 
piles of clouds floating in the sky. 
—Anthony Geonnotti 


A THRILLING TRIP 

A cloud must have a thrilling trip 
while it is passing all things, the 
moon, the sun, and the stars. But it 
must like the sunset best. I saw one 
passing the moon one night. I 
wished I was there, too. Of course I 
could not be so I just watched it 
continue its travels. 

—James Shunk 


A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 

I thought that I saw in the sunset 
a mountain with an antelope on the 
highest summit. It was very beauti- 
ful. The colors were red, yellow, 
orange, and blue. This happened at 
about 7:30. The sky was all dark 
except this picture which soon too 
disappeared. 

—James Leslie Mathis 


My STAR 

Up above the chapel almost every 
night a star appears in the east. I 
used to watch it when I was in the 
Junior School. My mother said she 
watched the same star, too. It is 
very dim. It changes to different 
colors, first a blue, then a white. A 
shade of red then comes over it. I 
watch for my star every night. 

—James Chestnut 


HEAVEN’S FURNACE 

As I came walking around the 
side of the building, a gleaming light 
caught my gaze. The sun was going 
down behind the Armory. The sky was 
filled with masses of colored clouds. 
It was the most beautiful sunset I 
had ever seen. I called it Heaven’s 
Furnace. 

—Lyle Kendall 


THE Dancinc Nympus 

One clear evening about five 
o'clock I looked up at the sky. I saw 
the most beautiful sunset I have ever 
seen. It was made up of many differ- 
ent colors such as topaz yellow and 
crimson. Fantastic nymphs seemed 
to be dancing in a field of wheat. All 
the time the wheat seemed to be 
swaying. Soon the clouds faded and 
the stars came out. 

-James Smith 


THE GOLDEN ARMORY 


Early in the morning when I am 
till in bed, the sun is not. She is up 
and tinting the Armory gold. I 
think that king in the story of the 
golden touch has really been here 


and made the Armory gold. 
Carl Kreider 


Corrective Work 


The particular problems arising 
in each group will determine the 
kind of corrective work to be done. 
In our own case, there is a constant 
struggle against the omission of 
endings such as ed. Again andagain 
boys will write J look up when they 
mean I looked up. Or they will say, 
*“‘The moon looked like it was 
made of gold.’’ And, alas, how 
often does shining belie its name 
and darken 5A composition papers 
as shinning! Sometimes a boy is 
enraptured by ‘‘the most beauti- 
fullest sunset I ever seen’’; cloud 
sailboats go sailing oblivious of 
annoying repetition, but perhaps 
the most disturbing error to be 
noted and dealt with is the occasional 
epidemic of far-fetched similes and 
metaphors, a form of “fine writing’’ 
that would be laughable were it not 
so symptomatic of a failure to 
observe the things about which the 
erring author is writing. 

All such weaknesses can best be 
treated in relation to a definite 
problem rather than in the abstract. 
The incidental attack upon them 
becomes, in the final analysis, the 
most direct attack. It should be 
noted, however, that the errors are 
dealt with and not ignored as the 
critics of this method are too often 
inclined to assume. 

By attempting to run through the 
alphabet for the opening word of 
the descriptions we have succeeded 
in breaking up the monotony of 
evening’’ and ‘‘The sky.’’ 
Glancing through a set of papers 
before me I find such variety as this 
in first phrases— 


Staring down 

Crimson clouds 

Every night 

High over my head 
Clouds of silver 
Looking toward 

Far out 

Gorgeous 

Before supper 
Laughing white clouds 
Behind the mountains 
In the sky 

It was early 

A cloud 


Poem Studies 


The poetry of the subject is rich 
and varied. Again and again we 
have read the poems named below. 
Sara Teasdale’s ‘“‘white and topaz 
and mist red’’ stars are invariably 
a challenge to new discoveries and 
the boys soon have more to tell 
about the colors of the stars than 
we have time to hear. The old bal- 
lad of Sir Patrick Spens contains 
the most skillfully etched of all 
moon pictures— 
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“I saw the new moon, 
yestreen, 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm.”’ 


It always seems to me that the 
imagery of this line captivates the 
children in quite the same way that 
it must have delighted the unknown 
poet who first conceived the fancy. 

The poem studies must be varied 
and pleasurable. We have found it 
amusing to pantomine ‘‘ The Moon’s 
the North Wind’s_ Cooky’’; 
‘““Mockery’’ lends itself to an ac- 
companiment of rhythmic move- 
ment—walking, skipping, running. 
Several of the poems will be en- 
joyed best when spoken in the man- 
ner of choric groups. 


late 


Mockery, Katherine Dixon Riggs 

The Moon’s the North Wind’s 
Cooky, Vachel Lindsay 

I’ll Tell You How the Sun Rose, 
Emily Dickinson 

The Night Will Never Stay, Eleanor 
Farjeon 

Stars, Sara Teasdale 

Silver, Walter de la Mare 


The history of the following 
poems, written by ten and eleven 
year old boys, belongs properly in 
another article but I cannot conclude 
this present account of our writing 
experiences without offering them for 
the reader’s approval. 


SUNSET 
On a sea of blue 
The ships of clouds 
Sailed the sky. 
A sea dragon 
Ate up all the clouds. 
The dragon’s name was Night. 
—Oscar Witmayer 


TWILIGHT 
A soft velvet light falls o’er the hills, 
The murmuring river flows onward, 
Night is coming; 
Birds and animals seek their homes, 
Soon everything will be silent. 


DAWN 
The gray shadows go one by one 
While golden streaks are showing, 
And birds are chattering to each 
other 
While a soft wind is blowing. 
—Edward Brown 


SUNSET 
The sun is about to descend 
Beneath the big brown hills; 
It gives anyone a thrill 
To see the sun go into the world un- 
known. 


It goes farther and farther down 
Till only a speck is shown; 
There goes our pretty sunset 
Into the world unknown. 
—Fred Hesel 
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SUNSET 
The clouds closed in and the purple 
mountains rose. 
They surrounded the sun who was 
going down, 
Around him they stayed till closer 
and closer came the darkness 
And then the beauteous sight van- 
ished. 
—Neshan Alexanian 


THE Moon 
The moon stands out against the sky 
At night when the air is cool; 
The moon stands out against the sky 
Like a big, silver pool. 


Douglas Ruhland 


THE OLp, Moon 


How long have you lived, 
Dear lady moon? 
Have you lived through the wars 
Of many a year? 
Have you seen the knights 
As they rode along 
With their bright war-gear? 
Have you seen the flags on the 
castle towers 


Have you seen the knights in their 
splendid array 
As they rode the rolling downs? 
—Irving Aschendorf 


CLoup SHAPES 


I saw the shapes of many things 
Upon the sky so blue. 

I saw the shapes of bumblebees 
And elephants that grew. 


I saw the shape of Jefferson 
Upon a mighty hill. 

I saw the shape of Washington 
And also Buffalo Bill. 


I saw a beautiful rainbow, 
A buttercup sunset, 
I saw the silvery moon 
And a beautiful starry net. 
—Charles Moss 


SUNSET 
The burning forest was a wonderful 
sight 
Out in that western sky; 
The fire flamed for a minute or so 
Till there were no trees to burn. 
—Robert Sands 


SUNSET 


A beautiful sunset vanished over 
the hills; 
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It looked like a burning world. 
In the east the moon was peeping up 
over the hills. 
—Ned Stake 


TENDER FAREWELLS 


The night is never still! 

When Apollo goes to bed, 

A vivid flash of orange, 

A light streak of red, 

A band of pale violet, 

Then lo! the moon resumes the 
wondrous trail. 

Apollo leaves Diana to show forth 

Their Creator’s power. 


—Peter Gentile 


THE BEAUTY OF CAMP 


I look across the lake at camp, 
And marvel at its beauty— 

The butterflies, the humming bees, 
The call of the crickets, 

The dark pattern of the trees, 
Against the light blue sky! 

And as I listen in the evening, 

I hear a far-off tinkle, 

A tinkle of the cowbell, 

Across the meadow green. 


—Peter Gentile 


The Handicapped Child 


As a Playground Problem 
By DR. G. DARWIN PEAVY 


And the kings with their golden 
crowns? 
s IS an exceptional school 


which does not have one or more 
children with some physical handi- 
cap. These afflictions may be per- 
manent or only temporary, but they 
present definite problems for the 
playground teacher or director. This 
article has been developed from 
personal experience with the various 
types of handicaps discussed with 
the hope of helping other teachers 
who are confronted with similar 
problems. The most common types 
of handicaps are as follows: 


1. Partial Disuse of Arms or 
Legs Due toInfantile Paralysis, 
to an Accident, or to an Injury 
of Some Sort. 


These cases are too pitifully com- 
mon but, fortunately, much can be 
done to help the child adjust himself 
to his infirmity by teaching him to 
develop activities where his handi- 
cap is not such a hindrance. Aiding 
him in accepting the situation and 
assuming a cheerful outlook is most 
important. If the nerve centers are 
permanently injured, little corrective 


Salinas, California 


work can actually be accomplished. 
However, the muscles whose nerve 
centers are uninjured can be devel- 
oped normally. That is the reason 
why partial use of an arm or a leg 
is often possible. It is not uncommon 
to see a child, suffering from the 
effects of infantile paralysis but still 
able to use an arm once he has 
raised it with the other hand, quite 
capable of playing a fair game of 
tennis or baseball. General remedial 
work can be done in these cases 
through encouraging vigorous out- 
of-door play and participation in 
activities which develop the entire 
body. No child with a bad arm, a 
twisted neck or a hunched back is 
handicapped greatly in running or 
jumping games. It may be necessary 
to make participation in such activi- 
ties compulsory at first, but soon he 
will forget that he is not exactly 
like the others and will enjoy as well 
as profit by his participation. 


2. Obesity. 


Most schools have the traditional 
fat boy or girl. Usually they are 


good-natured and do not seem to 
mind the ridicule from the other 
children, but in reality many of them 
are extremely sensitive and prefer 
to withdraw from groups of their 
own age and play either alone or 
with younger children. The teacher 
should insist that they take part 
in games that are not too strenuous 
(fat children frequently have weak 
hearts) and make them feel that 
they are not so different from the 
others. General calisthenic work is 
the best type of exercise for the 
overweight child, for in that way all 
the muscles of the body can be 
reached. If possible, the teacher 
should co-operate with the parents 
and physician in restricting the 
overweight child’s diet. Many of 
these cases are glandular and beyond 
the scope of the teacher or physical 
director. 


3. Poor Eyesight. 
Occasionally there are children 
who, through an accident of some 


sort, have the use of only one eye. 
Other children are very nearsighted, 
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and are unable to see at any great 
distance, while still others must 
wear glasses, though the eyesight is 
unimpaired. Often such children 
use glasses as an excuse to avoid 
active play or physical exercise. In 
such cases the teacher should en- 
courage activities where glasses are 
no handicap. Among these are 
hopscotch, jumping rope, hiding 
games, ring games and such ball 
activities as shooting baskets, tennis 
service for accuracy, and punting 
the soccer or foot ball. (In fact, 
any game of skill that is not rough 
and tumble.) For children who must 
wear glasses but desire to play the 
rougher games, head guards can be 
secured. 


4. Loss of Hearing. 


This is a lesser problem as the 
child can be led to see that his handi- 
cap is slight if he will but learn to 
be alert to signs. The more trust- 
worthy children can be of great 
help in working out sets of signs for 
the benefit of such a child. 


5. Convalescents. 


Children recovering from illnesses, 
injuries, or operations are sometimes 
well enough to be in school but not 
yet strong enough to take part in 
active play. As a rule, they must 
be kept quiet, and, of course, 
activity is what they crave. But 
they can act as umpire, score keeper 
and the like and not feel excluded. 
Games of skill such as ring-toss, 
horseshoes, and marbles are quiet 
enough and still satisfy the desire 
for the social activity of games. 


6. Posture Defects. 
Such cases of posture defects as 


wry-neck (the neck drawn over to 
one side), round shoulders, pigeon 
breast, protruding abdomen, weak 
ankles, and general lack of co-ordina- 
tion govern to some extent the 
planning of the physical activity 
program. These children require 
some individual work, particularly 
in teaching them games or the use 
of apparatus which will develop 
the arms, shoulders and back mus- 
cles. This type of child needs to 
play on the rings, the horizontal 
bar or the horizontal ladder, and 
should be encouraged in such games 
as baseball or basketball. 


7. The Mentally Deficient. 


It is agreed that these children 
should be in an institution prepared 
toeducate and care for them properly, 
but unfortunately many of them are 
not. They present a serious problem; 
about all a teacher or physical direc- 
tor can do is to keep them interested 
and out of mischief, and prevent 
them from interfering with the 
other children. The normal children 
must be taught tolerance, for these 
unfortunates must not be ridiculed. 


8. Other Defectives. 


Dwarfs and other deformities are 
not uncommon. These children are 
frequently mentally sound and de- 
sire to be like the others. The first 
step on the part of the teacher is to 
analyze the individual cases and 
find out the character and disposi- 
tion of each child. It is essential that 
there be co-operation with the parents 
and, if possible, the family physician 
as to the amount of physical activity. 
The teacher must also determine 
how much the handicap has already 
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affected the child’s outlook on 
life. The activity best suited to the 
particular problem can then be 
selected. All this should be done as 
inconspicuously as possible so that 
a minimum of attention is called to 
the child. The aid of one or two 
reliable children within the group 
is often a help. And there is always 
something the handicapped child 
can play. One little girl of my 
acquaintance who walked on crutches 
because of a withered leg derived 
great satisfaction in turning one 
end of the jump rope. She knew how 
to play all the games and soon be- 
came an authority on the rules. 
Such games as bean bags, ring-toss 
and marbles, she actually played, 
and I do not believe she ever really 
felt left out of things. 

Another boy whose right arm was 
affected by infantile paralysis has 
become an excellent tennis player, 
and this year placed in the broad 
jump at the school track meet. 
Indeed, it is not uncommon to see 
one-armed men winning races in 
track meets, or men with only one 
leg excelling on such gymnastic 
apparatus as the horizontal and 
parallel bars, the rope climb and 
even the rings. 

Also the handicapped boy or girl 
may make himself important on the 
playground by becoming an author- 
ity on rules and disputes; he can 
be team manager, ‘‘chooser’’ and 
custodian of equipment; he can 
“‘scout’’ other teams and successfully 
“spot”? the best players. The work 
of the teacher, then, is to help him 
find an activity he can master and 
lead him to make a happy adjust- 
ment to his handicap. 


HALLOWE’EN 
MARTHA M. BOUTWELL 


It’s Hallowe’en. 
The goblins dance, 
The witches prance, 
They haunt a house 
And chase a mouse, 
And all about 
They sing and shout, 
It’s Hallowe’en! 


They romp and fly 
Through field and sky, 
And our black cat, 
So sleek and fat, 
Sits on a wall, 
Meows a call, 

It’s Hallowe’en. 


The moon shines down, 
Then shows a frown, 
The wind doth blow, 
First high, then low, 
And nature all 
Echoes the call, 

It’s Hallowe’en. 
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An Automobile Has Two Big Eyes 


By special permission—another “‘safety’’ song from Irving Caesar’s delightful book— [ 
“Sing a Song of Safety.’’ 
e 


au-to-mo-bile has 


horn will start 


can- not see What's 


Copyright, 1937, by Irving Caesar, 1619 Broadway, N. Y.C. 
International Copyright Secured An A 
All Rights Reserved, including the right of public performance for profit. 


| | y 
£ An two big eyes, To 
see where it is go - ing, — And| if you dont use your 
own two eyes, Its | ZN 2 -| blow-ing; But] | 
he. 
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heres the les - son 


when the mo - tors can-not look ’round and 


9 
go-ing or Im | com-ing™.— 


An Automobile Has Two Big Eyes- 2 
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A FIRST GRADE SAFETY STORY 


The How-to-Be-Safe School 


By MYRTLE LEE CAUDILL 


Once in a blue moon a school magazine is privileged to publish a 
first grade story with the charm and interest of ‘‘The How-to-Be- 
Safe School.’’ Children will read or listen to this story with delight, 


and its safety lesson is one that every child mind will grasp and 
retain. 


Once there was a mother pig and five little pigs. The next day the little pigs went for a walk. 

They lived in the farmyard with the other animals. They were like Mother Pig. 

They did not know how to be safe. 

They did not use their eyes. 

They did not use their ears. 

Runt said, “‘I am going across the highway.”’ 

He did not look up the highway. 

He did not look down the 
highway. 

A big car came along. 

Guess what happened to 


Runt! 
Tom Cat and Mr. Turkey lived there, too. 
The farmyard was near a highway. 
Mother Pig was a foolish pig. 
The little pi foolish, too. j 
They did not know how to be safe. : 
, She said, “I do not know how to be safe. 
One day Mother Pig went to walk. : 
' My children do not know how to be safe. 
She did not use her eyes. 
We must have a school. 
She did not use her ears. 


We must have a teacher. 
I will look for a teacher. 
I will find Billy Goat. 


She did not see Mr. Turkey. I will ask Billy to teach us.” 
She did not hear Mr. Turkey. 


Mr. Turkey did not like Mother Pig. 
Mr. Turkey said, ‘‘You foolish pig, 
If you do not look where you are 


going, Mother Pig went to Billy 
You will walk into danger. Goat. 
If you do not listen while you are She asked, “Can you teach 
walking, school, Billy? 
You are going to be sorry.”’ Billy answered, ‘“‘No, 


Mother Pig, I cannot 
teach school.”’ 
Mother Pig said, “I want 
to learn how to be safe.”’ 
Billy Goat said, ‘‘I want to 
learn how to be safe, too. 


The next day Mother Pig went to the barn. 

She did not see Tom Cat. 

She did not hear Tom Cat. 

Tom Cat did not like her. 

|! Tom Cat said, ‘‘Use your eyes before 
you use your feet. 

If you do not use your eyes, There is Rover, the dog, 

You will walk into danger. He can teach us how to be safe. 

‘bee you do not listen with your ears, I will ask him to teach us.”’ 

You will be sorry.”’ 


Billy said, “‘Rover, will you teach us how to be safe? 


O 
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We want to be safe. 

We do not know how to be safe.”’ 

Rover answered, ‘Yes, Billy, 
I will teach you how to be safe. 

I go to school with Jack. 

I see what Jack does. 

I do what Jack does. 

When Jack stops, I stop. 

When Jack looks, I look. 

Where Jack walks, I walk.”’ 

The animals went to school. 


All the animals went to 
school. 


The animals learned the five rules. 
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The animals went to a moving picture the next day. 


They saw a picture of Ned and his dog. 


It said, 

“In my yard I play and jump, 
What matter if I get a bump. 
In the road I look and walk, 
And don’t forget when I talk. 


I use my head and then my feet 
When I walk on road or street.”’ 


When the picture was over 
Mrs. Bluebird sang a song. 
It was a How-to-Be-Safe song. 


UN 
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They liked the school. 
WE They liked the teacher. 
— There were moving pictures. 


They liked it. 


‘‘Open ears wide to catch each sound, 
Open eyes wide to see what’s around. 
Look for the signs and do what they say, 
Obey all the rules of the highway.”’ 
After the song the animals went home. 

My! ‘‘How we like school!’’ they said. 


They showed how to be 
safe. 

They showed Jack and his 
sister Nell going toschool. 


Jack and Nell knew how 
to be safe. 


The last day of school came. 
The little pigs went home. 
They came to the highway. 
They looked up the highway. 
They looked down the highway. 
They saw a car coming. 

They waited for the car to pass. 
Then they looked again. 
Nothing was coming. 

They went across. 

They walked on the left side of the highway. 
They could see the cars coming. 


They walked on the left 
side of the highway. 
The picture said, ‘“‘Walk 
on the left side of the 

highway.”’ 


WALK ON 
LEFT SIDE 


When they got home, 

Mother Pig danced and laughed. 

She said, “‘I like to live in the farmyard. 

I know how to be safe. 

My little pigs know how to be safe. 

Mr. Turkey and Tom Cat are my good friends. 
I do not run into them. 

I use my eyes before I use my feet.”’ 


There was a picture of Nell and Jack reading a sign. 
The sign said, ‘““STOP.”’ 


Nell and Jack did what the sign 
said. 


Then they looked up the highway. 
And they looked down the highway. 


They saw a car coming down the 
highway. 


They waited for the car to pass. 
Then they crossed the highway. 


The Safety Man came to live in the farmyard. 
He gave them safety badges to wear. 

The animals liked the safety man. 

They sang this song about him: 


the sate ty man is yel-low and And. this is the rea- 2 


must learn five feet dont move un-til he seen All things go 


Look both ways. by--And this is the rea-son for his, yel-low head, and his 


Read the signs. = == = 


Walk on the left. feet of safe-ty green- = feet on-ly move when his 
Do not play on the == sanies 


head Has seen,and seen and seen. 


It said, “WATCH THE SIGNS. 
LOOK BOTH WAYS.” = 


When the picture was over the 
animals went home. 


Listen for cars.”’ 
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October Art Suggestions 


we calendar this month indi- 
cates Hallowe’en fun, an opportunity 
to draw black cats and bats, or to 
cut pumpkins and owls from colored 
papers. The illustrations offer in- 
spiration for all kinds of problems. 


Making jack-o’-lanterns from real 
pumpkins may be such a problem. 
Before cutting the face, it might be 
well to make some preliminary 
sketches of character faces. Then 
use the most original of these as a 
pattern. The little boy in the song 
has made a very jolly jack-o’- 
lantern. 

The good citizenship poster this 
month is about friendship. All little 
boys and girls at school and at home 
should always try to be friends. 
Kindness, fair play and courtesy 
toward one another are the first 
essentials of true friendship. Can 
you write a story about these two 
little friends? What are their names? 
Have their dolls names? Describe 
the color of their hair and dresses. 
What games do they play at school 
and at home? 


The number work (pages 14 and 
15) is all about pumpkins and owls 
this time. Perhaps you can draw 
pumpkins and cats, and owls and 
bats like the ones on these pages. 


Then there is a page of owl (page 
15) designs. The color suggestion 
for the painted owl may be applied 
to other kinds of owls, —A. For 
picture, —B, we suggest a blue- 
gray background, with a bright yel- 
low moon and the owl and tree 
branches in black. This problem 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


may also be accomplished in cut 
paper. In this case, cut many leaves 
at one time from folded paper and 
paste into desired arrangement. 


Illustration, —-C, would make a 
fine window transparency. Cut a 
frame of cardboard, one inch wide, 
and 9 x 12 inches in size. Over this 
paste a piece of yellow tissue paper 
measuring 8 x 11 inches. On this 
paste the black paper cut-outs. Parts 
of black paper details may overlap 
in the pasting. Finish picture with 
strips of black paper, cut one inch 
wide, pasted over the cardboard frame 
to hide the raw tissue paper edges. 


Potato printing may not be a new 
problem, but the motifs can always 
be new in form and therefore very 
interesting. Such motifs as_ illus- 
trated can be applied to all-over pat- 
terns, little cards, borders, small 
baskets, etc. 


To make the block from which to 
print, cut a section of potato as 
shown, with one smooth side. On 
this, sketch a simple design with a 
soft pencil. Then carefully cut away 
all parts that are not to be printed, 
such as background, eyes and bill, 
or nose, eyes and mouth if it is a 
pumpkin face. 


The desired color of poster paint 
or water color is mixed up next. 
This is applied to the design on the 
potato with a paintbrush. Then 
you stamp the design on your paper. 
The design should be repainted for 
each stamping or re-stamping. Print 
in black or any dark color on light 
tinted paper or tissue paper. 


The Jack-o-famtevn Mar 


dfo Looked at me frightLy. 
His mouth Aewmed to say, 


"Be cheery. Re 


J Aaw.o. queer fellow. 


ir head it wor rownd. 


No one is afraid of black cats 
when they are only cut from paper 
and pasted on the schoolroom win- 
dows or classroom border. The de- 
signs may be enlarged if necessary, 
and reversed to effect new forms. 

Then there is a pumpkin full of 
tricks which requires careful paper 
cutting and fitting together of parts. 
There are two different develop- 
ments. One has rolling eyes, —A, 
and the other eyes that shift back 
and forth, —B. 


Cut the pumpkin of orange-colored 
construction paper. Cut out the 
large eyes. Cut the nose, mouth and 
circle, —-X, of black paper. Mark 
the dots on, —-X, in white. Cut the 
stem of green paper. Paste the stem, 
nose, mouth and teeth on the 
pumpkin. Cut a slit, as shown, in 
the mouth. Slip the red tongue 
through this. Fasten, —-X, on back 
of pumpkin, matching up points, 
—B. By turning the disc, the eyes 
in the pumpkin will roll amusingly. 

The other type is developed by 
using circle, —-Y. Cut this from 
black construction paper, and make 
the dots white. Adjust this circle to 
the back of the pumpkin with points, 

-A, matching. In this case the green 
stem has been pasted to the circle 
instead of the orange pumpkin itself. 
This pumpkin will shift his eyes 
from right to left. 

Another color arrangement is as 
follows: pumpkin yellow, nose, 
mouth and both circles orange, dots 
black, teeth white, stem green, 
tongue red. 


dt wortig.Jtwor yellow. Re good wey day,” 
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HALLOWE’EN DESIGNS 


LOL 


BLUE-GRAY BACKGROUND 
LIGHT YELLOW MOON ( 
1. LIGHT BROWN ( 
2 BROWN 

3. YELLOW-BROWN 

4. DARK BROWN 

S- DULL GREEN 


PAINTED PICTURE 
cUuT PAPER 


CUT PAPER 


DESIGNS 


FOR POTATO 
PRINTING 
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A PUMPKIN FULL OF TRICKS 


ROLLING 
EYES THAT SHIFT EVES 
BACK FORTH 


STEM. GREEN RED TONGUE 
ORANGE PUMPKIN 9 MOUTH ANO NOSE BLACK 


DISCS FOR EYES (A AND B) BLACK, PUPILS OF EYES WHITE. FOR DIRECTIONS SEE 
ARTICLE — HALLOYWEEN ART. 


, WHITE TEETH 
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SONG FOR HALLOWE’EN 


Oh see my jack-o-|lan - - tern hes}big and round and|fat He 
He has a cheer-ful]mer-py grin the}ni-cest | | 
placed a ligh- tedican- - dle in}to his pump-kin |head. 


has two great big|laugh-ing eyes and |such a tin -- y |hat. 
made him by my] ver--y IF for |joll -y_ Hall- - o-| ween. 
made his eyes nose so bright made his cheeks all | red. 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin 


OC TOBE! 
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The Poetry Corner 


CASTLES IN THE AIR 


Una PIERCE KILPATRICK 


I asked my daddy what he meant 
By castles in the air; 

He said that they are dreams of things, 
Most wonderful and fair. 


He told me that I, too, could have 
One any time I like— 

A tall one in a forest wild, 
A fat one on a dike. 


But how a castle in a wood, 
Or one upon the land, 
Can be a castle in the air, 
I cannot understand. 


TRAVELERS 


LouIsE WALDEN MACLAUGHLIN 


In the railroad station 
I wish I could be knowing 
Where all the people come from 
And where they all are going. 


I’d love to run and ask them, 
Before they take to flight, 

But mother always tells me 
It wouldn’t be polite. 


BOATS 


WALDEN MAcLAUGHLIN 


Down the river of the wind 
The milkweed boats are blowing. 
I watch them sailing out of sight 
And wonder where they’re going. 


Sometimes I wish I, too, had wings 
Of milkweed’s softest down, 
Then I'd be sailing far away 
To fields beyond the town 


WHEN MY MOTHER VISITS SCHOOL 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


When my Mother visits school 

I get as excited as I can be. 

Although I know it’s against the rule, 

I climb right out of my seat to see. 

When she comes in all dressed in her best, 
And smiles so motherly at me and the rest, 
I’m proud of her as I can be; 

But when I recite will she be proud of ME? 


THE CLOUD PARADE 


ANN Woopsury HAFEN 


A broken leg! With plans all made 
To see the circus on parade! 

But through the window, from my bed, 
I watched the cloud parade instead. 


A camel came with a dancing plume, 
And rabbits looking for the moon. 
Bo-Peep and all her fuzzy sheep, 


Then Moby Dick plowed through the deep. 


So now there’s not a lonely day, 
Although I cannot run and play. 
On stormy days I shut my eyes 

And see a circus in the skies. 


CLOUD PICTURES 


Joy A. Biccs 


A cloud got caught on the point of star 
As I watched it trembling there, 

It took the form of a little boy, 
And changed to a polar bear. 


A cat, it started to wash its back 
And became a hive of bees, 

I closed my eyes, and when I peeped 
’Twas a beggar on his knees. 


A Brownie with a candle came 
And the star was his little light 
Oh, I had movies from my bed 
When I watched the cloud that night. 


Mission of the 
AUTUMN LEAVES 


MaupeE M. GRANT 


Like butterflies of red and gold, 
The autumn leaves float down, 
And like the heavy, drowsy moths 

Appear the leaves of brown. 


A blanket for the earth they make, 
All yellow, brown and red, 

And snug they keep the little seeds 
Tucked in the earth’s warm bed. 
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How is your room going to be dec 3 
ed this year? Any of the drawings on this ' a 
sheet could be used either as a single ' 
drawing or cut out and pasted on proj- 
ect paper, as a border. A cowboy border, troupe 
of dancers, a band of witches flying over housetops, 
a paradeof pumpkin carts drawn by black cats,a row 
of chimneys with a cat on each one, or a street of 
pumpkin houses, cut on one side and top so that the 
doors will really open 

One border a second grade made had a series of all 
sized pumpkin heads pasted on a background at 
different heights. They had several sets of twins. One 
little boy made five heads out of his scrap paper and 
wanted to know if they would be ‘‘O.K.”’ for the 
Dionnes. After the heads were pasted on the back- 
ground, three or four pupils were chosen to draw the 
bodies with a black crayon. 

Remember that all drawings should fill the paper. Each child should have his own 
paste and scissors. The heads may be drawn on 6” x 9” orange paper, or, if you wish, 
cut some of the paper smaller. The eyes should be very large. Fill in the eye whites 
and teeth with chalk. The rest of the mouth fill in with black crayon. Place the 
black centers of the eyes at different angles. This gives a very comical appearance. 

The numbers on the small drawings show you where to begin. When you draw on 
black paper use a yellow crayon. Draw on ONE SIDE only, make a new line if there 
is a mistake. Cut out and turn over. Now you have a 
black witch or cat. Fringe a piece of scrap paper for 
the whiskers. Cut two yellow eyes and paste green 
slits over the centers. 

Pumpkin Heads: Add gay hats, mustaches, pipes, 
glasses. 

Some of the chorus beauties might have blue eyes 
and yellow hair. 


Start pumpkin cart on 12’’x18’’manila folded in half. 
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Helen H. House 


Leaves! Aren’t they excit- 
ing right now, with all their 
flamboyant color? You proba- 
bly have dozens brought in to you. I hope you won’t sigh and wonder what you’ll do 
with them. Remember when you used to put a piece of paper on top of your history 
book and rub a pencil back and forth over it? The title stood out on a light background. 
Substitute a leaf for the book and a crayon for the pencil. The outline will be perfect 
and all the veins will stand out clearly. All grades do this with equal delight. On this 
page I have illustrated a way that might be used to review the warm colors. It’s fun 
to draw dwarfs and brownies, they seem to be especially appealing to children. If you 
have a whole board space or two, let some of the outdoors come into your room. Scatter 
the Brownies all over the board, make believe they are painting the leaves in the woods. 
A few trees, high on the board with the trunks extending to the top of the board, will 
give a feeling of distance. Plan two lessons, one for the leaves and pails, one for the 
Brownies. Cut out and paste directly on the board (if paste contains glue, cover with 
paper before you begin). Thin colored paper is the best to 
use. Here are a few pleasing color combinations: 


3 Paper Crayon Paper Crayon 
yellow red yellow brown 
red y. and o. manila y., 0. and r. 
orange red y.-0. red 


6’’ x 9” paper will cover most leaves. 

Brownies: Start head first, leaving room for hat. 
What position: Bending, stooping, looking, reaching? 
Draw jacket and trousers on board, front and side 
view. The children put the ‘‘bend’”’ into them. Discuss 
the clothing : plaids, checks, stripes, patches. Brightly 
colored shoes need not match. Whiskers: Red, white, 
brown, black? For a de luxe touch add colored chalk 
dripping fream the brushes. 


aan strokes bring oul the 
outline and viens. 


The \eaf under this colere d 
prece of paper. 
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HEALTH POSTER By Rose Glenn 


7 3 DRINK ATLEAST FOUR 


4 EAT SOME VEG ETABLES 


_BESIDES POTATO EVERY Day 
5 FOuR 


GLASSES 

MILK 
EACH DAY. 


WITH TEA _ AND COFFEE. 


PLAY PART OF 
EVERY DAY OUT 
OF DOORS. 


7 TAKE A BATH pa 


THBN ONCE 


Use background of manila tag, 18’’ x 24’’. Color design with water color or crayon, with black drawing ink 
for definition. Make milk bottle of white oak tag, 16’ high, top 4’, base 6’’. Print health rules in each section of 
bottle, as shown. Make upper right Brownie 5°4”’ high, left Brownie 7’ high. Letters may be in black ink or cut 
from construction paper. 


4 
1BRUSH (\ 
wh 
\\ 
TEETH 
EVERY DAY. 
% 
3 
AWAY 
{ 
HOURS - 
WITH 
THE 
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OCTOBER BORDERS 
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Separate units of these designs may be adapted as headings, used for place cards, etc. 

Enlarged for the blackboard each may be repeated to form a border. 

The upper one may have a soft gray-blue sky, leaving the tree uncolored. Make the leaves green and nuts 
brown. The fox squirrels are russet brown with creamy yellow underneath. 

The lower one may have a light green background with a white foreground. Leave the cats uncolored 


except for a black outline and markings to suggest fur. Their eyes are bright yellow. The pumpkin is orange 
with yellow features. 
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Old Ideals or New Ideas? 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The State of Texas Modernizes Its Curriculum 


By W. A. STIGLER 


Director of Curriculum, State Department of Education 


PART II 


term ‘“‘social studies’’ or 
‘social relations”’ includes the “‘sub- 
jects’”’ of history, geography, civics, 
economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment. But the teaching of social 
relations is a very different process 
from instruction in the subjects 
listed above. 

Judging by the way they taught 
the separate subjects, teachers had 
as their goal the memorizing of 
facts pertaining to each field, the 
imparting of knowledge which would 
enable children to answer such ques- 
tions as the following: 


What was the Petition of Rights? 
When did the Romans conquer the 
East? What is the difference be- 
tween stoicism and epicureanism? 

What were the terms of the Peace 
of Paris of 17632? Why did the 
debtors revolt in Massachusetts in 
1786? Define the terms of the 
**Pre-emption Act.”’ 

Define a bill. How does it become 
a law? What is meant by enrolling a 
bill? Define jurisdiction. What is the 
procedure at law and at equity? 

How much rainfall has the Cali- 
fornia rice region? Where do salmon 
live? What are ‘‘California sardines’’? 
Name the states that border on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


(The above questions were 
taken from examinations given 
by Texas teachers. What “‘grade’”’ 
could the ordinary person make 
on such an examination? Would 
he be a better citizen of his com- 
munity, of the state, nation, or of 
the world if he could answer all 
the questions?) 


The information might or might 
not have meaning for the learner; 
it might or might not be related to 
his life experiences; it might or 
might not serve to prepare him to be 
a more useful member of society. 
The textbooks included these facts, 
and the pupils must memorize them. 
Likewise, and for the same reason, 
children must learn that Neco, son 
of Psammetichus, tried to reopen 
the canal from the Nile to the Red 
Sea; that Nebuchadnezzar ate grass; 
that Borgia was Pope from 1492 to 
1503; that Montcalm’s dying words 
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were, “Thank God, I die happy!”’ 
Yet these same children were living 
in a society confronted with such 
problems as unemployment, strikes, 
old age pensions, adequate safety 
and health regulations, graft, high 
prices, crop control, deflated cur- 
rency, slum clearance, equalization 
of taxes, public debts, and broken 
homes. 

The new program of social studies 
ignores the traditional compartment- 
alization of subjects—geography, 
history, civics, etc.,—and attempts 
to provide experiences which will 
make children far more useful mem- 
bers of the society of which they 
are a part. The content of the 
subjects is used only where it serves 
this purpose, never for its own sake. 
In other words, subject matter is 
considered only as a means to an end. 

From the kindergarten through 
high school, the pupils study social 
problems which are being met in 
their own environment. Attention is 
centered on the child’s becoming a 
more efficient and desirable member 
of his social group. Quite naturally, 
the child in the first year of school 
will be largely concerned with activi- 
ties in the home. In the second year 
the community may be included. By 
the sixth year, children are studying 
problems of statewide significance. 

The contrast between instruction 
in social relations and hearing lessons 
in subjects may be clearly seen by 
comparing the problems below with 
the questions at the beginning of 
this section. 


1. How do we as individuals contrib- 
ute to the government of our 
community and how are we af- 
fected by it? 


2. How does the individual do his 
part in maintaining his own safety 
and that of the community by 
observing rules of safety? 


3. In what ways could our State 
government be made more efficient 
so that the citizen can get more for 
his money? 

4. To what extent does the govern- 
ment represent the majority of 
citizens and to what extent a 

minority, and what is the effect 

of such conditions upon govern- 
mental change? 


5. What percentage of the national 
income is spent on wars? automo- 
biles? chewing gum? roads? edu- 
cation? 


Teaching Methods of Exact 
Thinking vs. Drill in Mathe- 
matics and Science 


Weare inclined to pity the Chinese 
children who are forced to memorize 
classics in what is, to them, a foreign 
language. It is not until they have 
spent several years at this laborious 
process that they even begin to 
understand the meaning of the 
literature they have memorized. 
Yet we have forced our pupils to 
spend one period a day for four 
years in memorizing the multipli- 
cation table and the various number 
combinations. In many instances, 
these tables and combinations are 
presented in such a way that they 
are as meaningless to the grade 
school child as are the ancient 
classics to the Chinese children. 

We have delayed the teaching of 
science until the children have 
reached high school, at which time 
a great deal of their natural curiosity 
has become inhibited. In high school, 
the study has been largely that of 
performing ‘‘experiments”’ in a lab- 
oratory according to minute instruc- 
tions contained in laboratory man- 
uals and “writing them up” in 
accordance with equally detailed 
directions. 


What of the New Plan? 


Now in what way is the present 
plan of teaching mathematics and 
science different from that outlined 
above? Isn’t it necessary, someone 
might say, to teach the multiplica- 
tion tables and number combina- 
tions, and isn’t laboratory experi- 
mentation the proper way of teach- 
ing science? 

The new program provides for 
the mastery of combinations and 
tables but only as the need for their 
use is made manifest. It is easy for 
a child to learn to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide when these 
processes are involved in what he 
1s doing in the schoolroom, on the 
playground, or in the home. In 
other words, addition is learned while 
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the child is adding numbers which 
have meaning to him at the moment. 

Laboratory experiments are also 
provided for. However, the study 
of science is now begun in the first 
year of school, and with natural 
phenomena about which there is 
burning curiosity. The aim is that 
of developing the scientific atti- 
tude rather than training scien- 
tists. Only a few of the students in 
any one high school will become 
laboratory technicians, while all 
of them will need to have a rational 
attitude toward things which sur- 
round them during their lives. 

All through the twelve years of 
school, the study of science is kept 
as close to life as possible. Even in 
chemistry, the study is centered 
principally on the composition of 
things with which the students are 
in daily contact. For example, stu- 
dents are guided in the preparation 
of inexpensive cleansing fluids, insect 
exterminators, disinfectants, and 
antifreeze mixtures. In physics, effort 
is made to provide understanding of 
physical phenomena as they are 
manifest in things affecting our 
daily lives, such as the radio, the 
talking picture, the automobile, the 
airplane, and the electric refrigerator. 
Experimentation is carried on more 
according to the student’s own initi- 
ative and to satisfy his curiosity. 
It consists accordingly, not merely 
of following directions contained in 
a manual, but involves much of the 
usual ‘“‘try out”’ in an effort to “find 
out.” 

Briefly then, the newer program 
of teaching mathematics calls for 
the learning of the fundamental 
operations as they are needed and 
the solving of mathematical prob- 
lems inherent in the life of the child. 
The study of science is begun six 
or seven years earlier and is kept 
centered on developing understand- 
ing of things with which the children 
are coming in daily contact. This 
means that these studies which have 
in the past been considered very 
difficult and dry to so many children 
should become not only much more 
interesting, but also less difficult as 
far as sheer effort is concerned. At 
the same time, the children should 
actually master a great deal more 
of the material in each field during 
the time devoted to their study. 

The following activities chosen 
from the new courses of study will 
illustrate the extent to which the 
study of science and mathematics 
is related to the interests and needs 
of the children. 


Mathematics 


Operating a Grocery 
Operating Our Post Office—Valen- 
tine’s Day 


Operating a Gift Shop 

Living on the Farm 

Making a Wild Flower Garden 

Having a Wild Flower Show 

Reading Meters 

Keeping Household Accounts 

Computing and Comparing Costs of 
Various Types of Transportation 

Paying Rent for the Use of Money 

Planning My Personal Budget 

Being Thrifty in Buying 

Exploring the Life of Long Ago 

Finding Out How Rocks Help Make 
Soil 

Planning and Keeping Gardens at 
Home and School 

Finding Out How the Earth is 
Related to the Sun and Moon 

Finding Out How Soil is Made 

Protecting Texas Wild Flowers 

Finding Out How Plants Travel to 
New Homes 

Finding Out How Certain Animals 
Obtain Their Food 

Finding Out What Makes Weather 
and Climate 


Home and Vocational Arts and 
Creative and Recreative Arts 


In the final section of this article, 
attention is given to two major fields 
of life and education. These might 
be called ‘“‘Working and Living’’; 
for they have to do, principally, 
with making a living and enjoying 
life. Spencer listed these two as the 
most important elements of the 
educative process. A little reflection 
will convince anyone of their signifi- 
cance in modern life. 


Home and Vocational Arts 


The problem of selecting an oc- 
cupation and of preparing oneself 
for it increases in difficulty as society 
and industry increase in complexity. 
Obviously, it is impossible for even 
the largest school system to provide 
adequate training in an appreciable 
percentage of the thousands of 
trades and positions. School officials 
are, therefore, faced with the neces- 
sity of determining which trades are 
most common to the community 
and of supplying instruction in them, 
or of selecting those processes which 
are basic to a large number of oc- 
cupations, such as wood working 
and sheet-metal working. 

This field breaks down into four 
major divisions: homemaking, for 
both boys and girls, in which the 
youth is prepared for living in the 
home; agriculture, in which instruc- 
tion is provided in farm mechanics, 
dairying, animal husbandry, poultry 
raising, and so on; trades and indus- 
tries, the basic course of which is 
the “laboratory of industries,’”’ pro- 
viding a foundation for training in 
such trades as cabinet making, 
wood turning, auto mechanics, car- 
pentry, and so on; and commerce, 
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in which instruction is given both 
in general subjects, such as occupa- 
tions and consumer goods, and in 
special subjects, such as bookkeeping, 


‘shorthand, and salesmanship. 


A study of the preceding para- 
graph will convince the reader that, 
although the vocational program is 
very elaborate, it is not possible to 
provide instruction in a large number 
of vocations. In all divisions except 
commerce, special Federal and State 
financial aid is given for the support 
of the local program. This tends to 
equalize the load. 


Creative and Recreative Arts 


In both public school music and 
public school art, emphasis is placed 
on enjoyment rather than perform- 
ance. However, sufficient instruction 
is provided in fundamentals to 
enable those students who possess 
talent in these branches to build 
upon the foundation laid in the 
public schools. Effort is made to 
increase the amount of “fart con- 
sumption”’ and to raise the level of 
the children’s tastes. This applies 
to radio programs, phonograph rec- 
ords, concerts, dance music, and 
songs sung by the children them- 
selves, and to selection of pictures 
for the home, arrangement of furni- 
ture, choice of movies, landscaping, 
and so on. A small percentage of the 
children will, of course, become pro- 
ducers of art, and will take special 
courses in technique. 

In physical education, emphasis 
is placed on physical efficiency and 
wholesome recreation. The new pro- 
gram discourages the professionaliz- 
ing of high school athletics, and any 
form of competition which selects 
a very few students for over-training, 
in order that they may provide enter- 
tainment for the many other stu- 
dents and furnish opportunity for 
gambling on the outcome of their 
athletic prowess. Rather is attention 
centered on intramural contests in 
which all students may participate. 

The program in health education 
aims to develop children who are 
healthy physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially. It proposes to 
develop understandings of health 
facts applicable to making the school, 
home, and community a healthful 
environment. Further planning in 
this division is being carried on in 
co-operation with the State Health 
Department. 

Safety education includes pre- 
vention of accidents in the home, 
instruction in safe methods of cross- 
ing streets, walking on highways, 
riding bicycles, skating, driving auto- 
mobiles, and so on. This phase of the 
program is being developed in co-op- 
eration with the State Public Safety 
Department. 
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Thus, from a vast number of more 
or less unrelated ‘‘subjects,’’ educa- 
tion in Texas is being transformed 
into a program of Jiving, with en- 
riching experiences provided in five 
major core areas: Social Studies, 
Language Arts, Mathematics and 
Science, Home and Vocational Arts, 
and Creative and Recreative Arts. 
Objectives or goals are in terms of 
habits, attitudes, ideals, purposes 
elements of personality or character. 
It is an ambitious undertaking, but 
one worthy of the best efforts of 
teachers and parents. 

Some teachers are, of course, still 
following the same old routine of 
‘“*hearing recitations’? on “‘lessons’”’ 
assigned in textbooks, without refer- 


ence to the needs of the children. 
Just as some people will continue 
living in houses without screens, 
wearing button shoes, planting crops 
in rows running lengthwise of slopes, 
sleeping with bedroom windows 
closed to keep out the “‘night air,” 
and taking sulphur and molasses to 
‘clear up the blood,’’ so will some 
teachers persist in conducting drill 
on dates, tables, formule, dia- 
grams, and maps, and of punishing 
and failing children who do not 
“conform,” 

When grade school children come 
home day after day with ‘“‘home- 
work,” consisting of so many pages 
of a textbook, so many assigned 
problems to solve, an _ assigned 
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“theme” to write, or a list of words 
in spelling, the parents may know 
that the teacher is ‘‘keeping school’”’ 
according to the pattern in vogue 
when she herself was a grade school 
student. 

The citizens of Texas have a right 
to demand that their children be 
taught according to the best present 
practices. We do not permit our 
traffic officers to patrol highways on 
horseback; we are not inclined to 
allow a surgeon to operate with 
instruments that have not been 
sterilized; we do not permit dentists 
to fill ‘‘dead’’ teeth; we should not 
be expected to support an out-of-date 
school program. 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


HELEN LarcGE of Bristol, Conn., 
contributes three practical ac- 
tivity suggestions, with illustra- 
tions; also an excellent health 
idea —teaching the value of sun- 
shine: 


Rain Coats for Dolls 


Asx the 
children in 
Grade One or 
Two to bring 
old discarded 
rubber capes. 
Delightful 
raincoats can 
be made out 
of them for dolls. Cut out a little 
coat and paste together on wrong 
side. Paste a little collar on and 
tie around the coat a narrow 
strip for the belt. Patterns may be 
purchased for these if a person can- 
not cut a pattern out of a newspaper. 
(Little pocket also may be pasted on.) 


Medicine Clock 


A mepiciNE clock makes a nice 
gift for Mother. Take heavy white 
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cardboard and cut the design you 
wish for the clock—round, square or 
oblong. Attach a tab on the back 
from cardboard so that the clock will 
stand up straight. Make hands from 
heavy black paper and attach 
fastener to center. Put figures on 
clock in black crayon or pencil or 
ink. Mother will enjoy this when she 
has to give medicine every fifteen 
minutes or half-hour. Children in 
the Third Grade will enjoy doing this. 


Black Cat Penwipers 


‘Take two pieces 
of black velvet rib- 
bon about four inches 
long and two inches 
wide. Sew tops to- 
gether and pinch the 
sides at top together 
so that they look like 
ears. Then stuff head 
with cotton and tie a 
ribbon around the 
neck to hold the cot- 
ton in and also make 
the head firm. Em- 
broider eyes, nose and mouth in 
yellow. Clip bottom of velvet on 
both pieces. For the penwiper, cut 
two pieces of chamois about two 
inches long and one and a half inches 
wide. Sew under the velvet, attach- 
ing it to where the head is, and the 
chamois will not show. This is very 
easy to make and is quite useful. 


A Lesson in Sunshine 


In tHE Primary Grades one of 
the best ways of teaching health is to 


take three potted plants and place 
one near the window right in the 
sun, place a second one two feet 
away from the window and place the 
third in the darkest corner of the 
room. Have the children give the 
same amount of water and fertilizer 
to each plant. 


It doesn’t take the children long 
to find out that the plant getting the 
most sunshine thrives best, while 
the plant that is two feet away from 
the window begins to fade, and the 
one in the dark corner soon turns 
yellow and dies. This teaches the 
children that if they wish to grow 
strong and healthy, they must get 
the sunshine every day just the same 
as the plant that has received. the 
most sunshine, and that children 
must eat the proper food also. 


Mary East of Alva, Okla., de- 
velops an original Social Science 
project, which she shares with 
us: 


A Social Science Help 


F or Social Science study in the 
Third Grade I have found it an 
interesting project to write a travel 
story, using the pupils in the room as 
characters in the story. I planned an 
imaginary trip around the world 
that four of my pupils and myself 
went on, and visited a number of 
different countries. 


I hectographed the stories and 
used questions to be filled out, thus 
making our own work book. This 
was used as the basis of the study 
and then outside reading and story- 
telling went along with it. 
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This brings in the study of trans- 
portation, city life and letter writing, 
as well as of the countries and 
people. The animals of the different 
countries may be discussed in Nature 
Study. 


The children feel that this is their 
own book and like to see their names 
in it. 


From Binghamton, Y., 
EsTHER ARLASKY presents an 
interesting number teaching 
game: 


An Arithmetic Game 


Somenow no teacher can ever 
know enough interesting and varied 
games for teaching combinations. 
I have found this game quite effec- 
tive in teaching new combinations. 
My class is divided into four rows. 
Each row is given a number includ- 
ing the answer to the new combina- 
tion presented that particular day. 
For example, the day that I present 
the combination 9 and 5, I give the 
first row number 11; the second 
row is number 12, the third row is 
number 13 and the fourth row is 
number 14. Then I take my set 
of flashcards which contains all the 
combinations studied so far. I flash 
them in front of the class. If I flash 
the numbers 8 and 4, then the row 
which has been assigned number 12 
claps. If I flash the 9 and 5, the row 
which has been assigned number 14 
claps. If 9 and 4 is flashed, the row 
which has number 13 must clap. If 
someone in the wrong row claps, 
they are given a card. I flash 
the cards quite rapidly. The row 
that has the least number of cards 
at the end of the game wins. The 
number assigned to the different 
rows should be changed at various 
intervals. It can be made even more 
interesting by giving the girls of one 
row one number and the boys in the 
same row a different number. It is 
easier for the teacher if she assigns 
consecutive numbers. This game 
helps drill the combinations, since 
every child must add every card in 
order to know if it is his number. 


From the town of Ninety Six, 
S. C., Mary MAyYE BRABHAM ex- 
plains a delightful way to raise 
money for library books; and a 
unique system for discipline and 
tidiness: 


The Little Red Hen Helps Us 


WE wisHep for new library 
books and found the following idea 
quite successful in getting money 
for them: 


In the halls on bulletin-boards 
and at various conspicuous points 
we posted signs which emphatically 
declared that the famous Little Red 
Hen was to appear in person the 
following Thursday at chapel period. 
Furthermore, that she asked each of 
her friends to meet her there and to 
bring along:one egg or more, or one 
nickel (that being counted the 
equivalent of two eggs) or more. 
The grade bringing the most eggs 


Note: Contributions for 
this Department are always 
welcome. The everyday 
classroom help which they 
represent has proved valu- 
able and popular. 


We want to hear from 
you, our individual reader, 
telling how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas In 
developing the regular sub- 
jects of the course of study. 


One dollar is paid upon 
publication for each article 


used in this 


department. 


Manuscripts should be 
typed, under five hundred 
words; if seasonal, sub- 
mitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, 
enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, to AMERI- 


CAN CHILDHOOD, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass. 


or their equivalent would win a 
prize. It proved quite fancy-tickling 
for the widely known little hen to be 
asking for eggs instead of laying 
them herself! 


On Wednesday a mysterious letter 
appeared on each teacher’s desk 
again reminding of the Little Red 
Hen’s coming visit; each letter bore 
her personal signature, some of her 
tracks skipping across the white 
paper. ‘“‘Oh,’’ breathed one big-eyed 
youngster, ‘“‘is the Little Red Hen 
really coming!”’ 


As soon as every grade was seated 
in chapel next morning, down the 
aisle came the Little Red Hen 
cackling and hopping her way to the 
stage. She wore long yellow stock- 
ings, no shoes; short red pants; a 
waist covered with feathers made 
from red crepe paper; wings also 
bedecked with scarlet feathers and 
fastened to her wrists; a feather- 
covered tail attached to the pants; 
and a headpiece of cloth, concealed 
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by more red feathers and bearing a 


yellow construction-paper comb and 
bill. 


‘*My friends, I am glad to see you,’’ 
began the Little Red Hen between 
hops and cackles. ‘‘You were very 
kind to come to see me. I am sure 
you have brought me some eggs 
too. Now, suppose you first-grade 
boys and girls march up right now 
with yours. ... Oh, master, oh, 
mistress, come help me! I never 
would study my arithmetic lessons 
and now I can’t count all these eggs 
and money. Come, help me, please!’’ 
And from back stage rushed a farmer 
in straw hat and overalls, with a 
basket for the eggs; and the farmer’s 
wife with a big pocket in her apron 
into which to drop the nickels. 


Grade after grade the Little Red 
Hen called up, cocking her head this 
way and that and causing many 
laughs by her ‘‘cackly’’ remarks. 
Finally the farmer announced the 
prize-winning group. The little hen 
cackled her thanks; the farmer and 
his wife talked of chores to be done 
and, carrying the egg basket between 
them, hurried down the aisle shooing 
the Little Red Hen towards home. 


The eggs were sold, the nickels 
and pennies were counted, and soon 
our library shelves shone with color- 
ful and thrilling new books—all be- 
cause the Little Red Hen had 
helped us. 


A Successful Clean-Up Game 


Ar tHE beginning of every 
term each row of desks in our room 
is given a name. Sometimes we all 
want to represent some kind of 
animals, sometimes cars, sometimes 
prominent people in the day’s news, 
anything that takes our fancy. 


The names are placed on the board 
and squares blocked off for keeping 
scores. Each row makes a perfect 
score each day unless penalized for 
any of the following offenses: paper 
on floor during the day, paper in 
desk at inspection time after school, 
a demerit, and loafing during study 
hour or work period. Each and every 
offense means a penalty of one point. 


At the end of the month we give a 
“‘big hand’”’ to the row having the 
fewest penalties, erase the board 
and enthusiastically start all over 
again. 


Of course we call this a game. 
Actually it is the easiest, least pain- 
ful method for keeping the room 
always tidy, work periods busy, and 
for avoiding friction of any kind. 
Rufus, the janitor, has never ex- 
pressed himself but we imagine he 
appreciates our game too. 
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HALLOWE’EN SILHOU ETTE—Miniatures 


Picture Story Lesson. Page 11 
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Stories for Children 
Hob Goblin and the Baker’s Dozen 


By VIDA J. O'HARA 


|; was Hallowe’en. A 
gust of wind ran up a dimly 
lighted street, whistling as it 
went, pushing dry leaves before 
it and rattling down others 
from half-bare branches. 

Just as the 
Moon-man 
peeped over 
the edge of a 
soft gray 
cloud to see 
what he could 
see, a merry 
little goblin 
named Hob 
came flying 
along. He was 
riding ona 
curled-up oak 
leaf, standing 
erect with 
both arms 
outstretched 
and shrieking 
with delight. 
If you had 
heard him you 
might have 
thought it was 
the wind, but 
that’s because 
you’ve never 
seen or heard 
a goblin. 

Hob was a 
very special 
kind of goblin. 
He had a grin 
as wide as his face and his 
round little button eyes were 
usually ‘‘squinched”’ up until 
they were only two slits in his 
jolly round face. 

If there was anything Hob 
Goblin liked better than riding 
on dry autumn leaves, it was 
having fun on Hallowe’en. He’d 
peek in windows and if he saw 
little girls with their heads 
together telling secrets, he’d 
take his wee tick-tack out of 


his one little pocket, hold it up 
to the windowpane, and pull the 
string—‘‘Zip-p-p-ee!’’ Of 


course the girls would shriek 
and shout, ‘“Those awful boys!’’ 
and then Hob would laugh and 


Se 


Seah 


The children saw a funny little man, perched on a leaf, 


waving his arms and beckoning 


laugh until he had to hold his 
round sides. 

If he saw a sour-faced cook 
stirring a pot of stew, he might 
blow and fan the chimney till 
a flurry of smoke came puffing 
out, causing the cook to sputter 
and spume, but really doing no 
harm. For, mind you, never, 
never did Hob play pranks 
that brought real unhappiness 
to anyone! 

The wind had just dropped 


\ 
\\ + a A a 


the little goblin down at the foot 
of a tree, and he was hippity- 
hopping along the street when 
he heard a tinkering and a 
whispering. Looking round, he 
spied two boys working at a 
gate. What are they up to he 
wondered. And then he saw— 
they were trying to take the 
gate away. 

That made Hob very angry. 
He forgot how 
small he was. 
Head down, 
he charged 
straight to- 
ward the 
boys. But in 
his great 
hurry he 
stumbled over 
an acorn that 
sent him 
sprawling. 
The boys 
heard the 
crackle and 
rustle and 
away they 
scampered, 
sure that 
someone was 
after them. 

Hob sat up 
and rubbed 
his skinned 
knees. Then 
he laughed 
and laughed 
in spite of the 
hurt. It was 
fun just to 
see the rascals 
run! 

When the next leaf came 
gliding noiselessly along, Hob 
caught it and sailed down to 
the street corner. Something 
was surely brewing there, for 
thirteen boys and girls stood 
in a huddle under the street 
light. The Baker’s Dozen, they 
called themselves, those thir- 
teen boys and girls. Hob knew 
them by sight and sound, but 


never a glimpse had they had of 
him. 
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‘“‘What’s to do?’’ Hob heard, 
as he blew near. 


‘‘Buzz, buzz, buzz,’’ whis- 
pered the biggest boy. 

‘“‘No, we daren’t,’’ moaned 
the others. ‘“SSomebody think 
of something, quick!” 

‘‘Ho, hum,”’ teased Hob, as 
he circled over their heads. 

‘‘What was that?”’ cried all 
the girls. 

“Follow me!” shrilled Hob 
with a sudden inspiration, just 
when a fresh little breeze came 
speeding by. 

And then the children saw 
what looked like a funny wee 
man perched on a leaf, waving 
his arm and beckoning. Down 
the street they chased after 
him, shouting, ‘‘Catch him! 
Catch him!” 

By steering his leaf just 
right, Hob managed to keep out 
of their reach, but they could 
still hear that sound which 
might have been the sighing 
of the wind or it might have 
been the little goblin calling, 
“Follow me, follow me!” 

On they ran until Hob had 
led them to the very end of the 
street, down where all the 
houses left off but one. And 
then the wind gave out. It 
couldn’t carry Hob another 


foot. So it dumped him on a 
pile of leaves in a fence cor- 
ner. 

Quick as a wink the little 
fellow was up and had bounded 
over the fence. He ran along 
the path to the ramshackle 
little house that stood there 
looking as forlorn as the lonely 
old woman who lived inside. 

When the children straggled 
up, panting and out of breath, 
they had to search and search 
before they discovered a wee 
shadow that looked like the 
goblin, against the dimly 
lighted windowpane. Hob 
dropped down and hid in the 
darkness beneath a rosebush 
when they came near. 

Although it wasn’t quite 
proper, the children couldn’t 
help looking in to see what had 
brought the goblin there. And 
right away they forgot all about 
the little wee man. In the pale 
light they saw poor old Miss 
Green, who lived all alone, 
sitting at her bare table, her 
white head bowed on her thin 
gnarled hands. 

At first the children could 
only stare in wonder. Then 
they began to talk in whispers, 
but they needn’t have been so 
quiet for the little old woman 
was quite deaf. 
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“Mother says she hasn’t 
enough food to feed a kitten,” 
said the gossipy-est little girl. 

“Tl tell you what we can 
do!” said the brightest boy. 
“It'll be a big surprise.’’ And 
then all their heads were to- 
gether, planning excitedly. 

It must have been a nice 
surprise, for when the children 
had run away Hob chuckled 
as if he were well pleased, and 
he turned seven cart wheels. 

Pretty soon the Baker’s 
Dozen were back, puffing and 
tugging at mysterious bundles 
and loaded baskets. The Moon- 
man had just hung out his 
lantern and in the light Hob 
saw vegetables and fruit and 
other foods piled before the 
door. Then someone knocked 
and the children again ran 
away, for their mothers had 
told them to hurry back for 
pop corn and taffy apples. 

As they went Hob heard one 
say, ““‘Do you think a goblin 
really led us here?” 

And the most stupid boy 
replied, “Of course we imag- 
ined it, silly!” 

Which made the goblin gig- 
gle so loudly that six of the 
children declared they heard 
him, but the other seven in- 
sisted it was only the wind. 


An Animaltown Picnic 


One morning  Three- 
Ducks were swimming on Blue 
Pond when they saw Mrs. 
Goose coming down Feather 
Lane looking very excited. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” they 
asked, quacking all together. 

“We're going to have an 
Animaltown picnic over in the 
Wild Woods,”’ she told them, 
happily. “It’s such nice 
weather today. Come out of 
the pond, and go home and 
make clover sandwiches. Mrs. 
Squirrel is going to bake a jam 
cake, and I’m going to fix a 
big jug of tea. Black Cat is 
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going to bring plenty of milk 

Mr. Gobbler is going to give 
some fruit-—everybody is going 
to bring something—”’ 

‘Well, we'll come. We'll go 
home now and make the sand- 
wiches,” promised Three- 
Ducks, beginning to feel ex- 
cited too. 

‘‘We’re all going to meet in 
Little Meadow twelve 
o’clock,”’ said Mrs. Goose, ‘‘so 
don’t forget!’’ 

“All right,’ said Three- 
Ducks, and they walked off, 
shaking their tails in the sun- 
shine. 


At twelve o’clock there were 
all the company of animals, 
with baskets and boxes and 
pails, feeling very happy about 
the picnic. “On to the Wild 
Woods!’ said Black Cat——and 
they all started. 

Now the edge of Wild Woods 
was just in the corner of 
Animaltown, not very far off, 
and soon they were there, right 
by Old Lady Owl’s little tree 
house. She stuck her head out 
of the door, and said, “I’m 
bringing carrot soooooup.”’ 

‘‘That’s fine,” they all said. 
““Come right on.”’ 
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After they had all walked a 
little way, Mr. Pig said, 
‘‘Where and when shall we eat? 
Right here and now?”’ 

indeed,”’ the Black Cat 
from Green Street told him. 
‘“‘We must find a nice place, 
just right for a picnic. That 
won’t be hard.”’ 

“No, it won't,” said the 
others, and they walked on. 

‘This is a nice place,”’ said 
Mrs. Squirrel, after a while. 
‘‘All sunny and clear, with 
thick trees at the back of it.” 

“This is just right,’ said 
Three-Ducks. “Don’t you 
think so, Black Cat?”’ 

Yes, Black Cat thought so, 
and so did Mrs. Goose, and 
everyone seemed happy, es- 
pecially Mr. Pig, who was just 
delighted at the thought of 
stopping to eat. So they all 
began unpacking their baskets 
and boxes and pails. 

But as they were all busy 
doing that they heard a queer 
noise in the thick woods back 
of them, as though sticks were 
being stepped on. 

‘‘What was that?”’ whispered 
Mr. Pig, with a sandwich half- 
way to his mouth. 

“What was that?” asked 
Mrs. Goose, trembling all over. 

“It sounded like that Wild 
Bear, who lives over the Far- 
away Hills,”’ said Three-Ducks, 
having the same thought all 
together at the same minute. 

In fact that was just what 
all the other animals were 
thinking, and they began to 
run away softly, leaving the 
good lunch behind them. 

They ran until they came to 
a little place by the brook. 

said Mr. Pig, ‘‘here 
we all are. And the bear is back 
there, probably eating our 
lunch up.”’ 

“It was very silly to run 
away,” said Black Cat. “‘Let’s 
go back and scare him off.”’ 

‘“‘All right,’’ said the others, 
and they followed him. 

But when they got back 
there, walking softly, and peek- 
ing around trees, they saw 
just Old Lady Owl sitting 


among the baskets and boxes 
and pails eating a berry. 

‘‘Where did you all go?” she 
asked them. “I went into the 
woods a minute—to pick some 
wild strawberries to surprise 
you. I know where they grow. 
But when I came out you had 
all gone!”’ 

“T hope you haven’t eaten 
everything all up,” Mr. Pig 
told her, looking around. 

They began to get settled 
again, and suddenly Mrs. 
Goose said, “Oh, look! I think 
it’s going to rain.”’ 

Sure enough; there was a 
cloud over the sun. 

‘‘Then we must all pack up 
our lunches and go home,”’ said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “‘I think I hear 
some thunder.”’ 

So they hurried and put the 
things into the baskets and 
boxes and pails again, and 
started along through the 
woods toward Animaltown. 

But they hadn’t gone very 
far before the sun came out, 
very bright and hot. 

there’s the sun again,”’ 
said Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘‘As good as ever,” said Black 
Cat. 

“It’s too bad we are all going 
home,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“But we don’t have to, 
dooooo we?’’ asked Old Lady 
Owl. 

‘“‘We can unpack again, and 
eat our lunch here. It will 
taste so much better outdoors. 
We just made a mistake, that’s 
all.”’ 

All the other animals thought 
that was a good idea, so out 
came the lunches again, out of 
the baskets and boxes and pails. 

They had just begun to eat 
when Mrs. Goose said, “Oh, 
dear; what a shame! I am 
sitting on an ant hill.” 

They all looked, and, sure 
enough, the ants were running 
all around, so excited because 
Mrs. Goose was sitting on top 
of their house. 

“It’s too bad,”’ went on Mrs. 
Goose. “It’s very unfortunate 
I picked out this place to sit. 
The ants might bite me.”’ 
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“They won’t, if you hurry 
and get up,”’ said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ‘Don’t sit there talking 
about it!’’ 

“Yes, I suppose I had better 
get up,’ said Mrs. Goose; and 
up she got. 

Her friends brushed her off, 
and Black Cat said, ‘There 
are too many ants here, any- 
way. One has bitten me—I can 
feel it—”’ 

“Yes, I think they are begin- 
ning to bite me too,”’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel, shaking her skirts and 
stamping her feet and looking 
frantic. 

“Then let’s move on,”’ said 
Old Lady Owl. We have just 
made another mistake—-but it 
doesn’t matter. Let’s pack our 
things up again and go some- 
where else.”’ 

Everyone wanted to go but 
Mr. Pig. Ants or not, he wished 
to stay. “I am getting very 
hungry,” he told them. “I 
don’t like this starting to eat, 
and then stopping, over and 
over again. I feel weak and 
terrible. I don’t think I am 
strong enough to go anywhere 
else.”’ 

They all stared at Mr. Pig, 
and he looked very fat and 
strong, and not at all as though 
he were too weak to walk. 
Then Black Cat said, “All 
right, stay here if you want to. 
But we shall take the food 
with us, of course.”’ 

They all started along. Mr. 
Pig came after them. He 
walked nearly as fast as they 
did too. 

They found a big sandy 
place by the brook. 

‘“‘Let’s stay here,’’ said Mr. 
Pop Rabbit. “There are no 
thick woods for bears to hide 
in—no tall trees to hide the 
sky. We can watch the weather. 
And there are no ants!”’ 

Everyone thought this was a 
fine idea, and they all stopped. 

“It’s a little windy here,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, very soon. 
“It’s beginning to blow.”’ 

“Well, let’s unpack the 
baskets and boxes and pails 
and begin to EAT,” said Mr. 
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Pig. ‘‘Enough of this nonsense. 
What we need is food, wind or 
no wind.”’ 

Indeed, they had all begun 
to feel pretty hungry by that 
time, and they were a little 
tired of packing and unpack- 
ing, so they said right.” 
And very soon they began to eat. 

But the wind began too; it 
got to blowing stronger and 
stronger. Every time they 
opened their mouths sand blew 
into them before they had time 
to bite into their food, and 
when they began to chew the 
gritty stuff was mixed with 
what they ate—and it was 
very disagreeable. 

“‘Let’s eat with our mouths 
shut,’”’ suggested Mrs. Goose. 

‘‘But how could we get food 
without opening them?”’ asked 
Old Lady Owl, and Mrs. Goose 
said, “That’s so; I never 
thought of that.” 

“Well, I can’t stand this,” 
said Mr. Gobbler, suddenly. 
“It’s too bad to have our nice 
lunch spoiled. I don’t like sand 
sandwiches.” 

Everyone thought that was a 
very good joke—they even 
laughed a little about sand 
sandwiches, all except Mr. Pig. 

Then Old Lady Owl said, 
‘“‘We have made another mis- 
take. But why not go to 
that nice big flat stone in the 
middle of the brook? No bears, 
no trees, no ants, no sand; 
why, it looks perfect.”’ 

“TI can’t go over there,”’ said 
Mr. Pig. ‘I’m too weak.”’ 

““You’ve just eaten two sand- 
wiches,”’ Black Cat told him. 
“You can’t be too weak. Come 
on—let’s pack up the things.” 

The others all helped, and 
very soon they were sitting on 
the big flat stone in the middle 
of the brookin just no time at all. 


I’m learning to read just as 


I can, 


Although in September I only began. 
When I look at the books on the book 


shelves I see 


So many I know would interest me. 


‘‘Now, after all our trouble, 
we can really begin,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “‘Let’s eat.”’ 

They were all doing that 
when they heard a queer noise 
in the water beside them. They 
looked, and there was Big Bull- 
frog. He stuck his head out and 
said, “‘You can’t stay here. 
Don’t you see the sign?” 

They looked where he pointed 
with his little green finger, 
and, sure enough, there was a 
half-washed-out sign that said 
“PRIVATE PROPERTY. No 
picnicking allowed.”’ 

“That means my _ stone,” 
said Big Bullfrog. ‘I always sit 
there for my sun bath. I’ve sat 
there for years and years and 
years.” 

we aren’t hurting it,” 
said Old Lady Owl. ‘“‘And be- 
sides that, you don’t want to 
take your sun bath now, do 
you? There’s no sun.”’ 

‘“‘But it might come out, any 
minute,’ said Big Bullfrog. 
“And then I’d want my bath 
on my stone. And I wouldn’t 
want to find a crowd of animal 
people sitting eating on it 
either.”’ 

‘‘Well, let’s leave him his old 
place, if he’s that foolish and 
fussy,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
‘There are other stones in this 
brook.”’ 

“I think I’m going to faint 
with hunger,” said Mr. Pig. 

“Then you'll be here all 
alone with Big Bullfrog,’’ Black 
Cat told him, “because we’re 
going on.”’ 

Mr. Pig sighed a deep sigh 
and began to help pack. 

After a while they all came 
to an old boat, pulled up with 
its nose on the sand. They 
looked at it, and Old Lady Owl 
said, “‘This is the very place 
for our picnic. Let’s all get in. 
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It doesn’t belong to anyone, 
or it would be tied up with a 
rope.” 

No one could think of any 
reason why they shouldn’t get 
into the boat, so they all did, 
even though Mr. Pig kept 
muttering, “It’s fish-smelly. It 
will take away my appetite.”’ 

“Nothing could take away 
your appetite,’ whispered 
Black Cat, as he climbed over 
the side. 

It was rather crowded in the 
boat, but they managed it, and 
this time they really began to 
eat—way through the sand- 
wiches as far as the cake. 

All of a sudden Mrs. Squirrel 
said, ‘“‘Look—the brook has 
gotten higher; we are moving. 
That dark cloud must have 
brought rain, somewhere. The 
boat is floating down the 
stream!”’ 

Sure enough, it was true. 
Trees and fence posts went 
past; they were going faster 
and faster. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” 
cried Mrs. Goose. ‘‘How shall 
we stop ourselves?”’ 

‘“‘Why, that’s easy,’’ Three- 
Ducks told her. “When you 
want the boat pulled to shore 
—we’ll just hop out and do it. 
We like the water—”’ and they 
jumped out a minute, just to 
show what fun it was. 

So they all ate there happily. 
And Mrs. Goose said, ‘‘Isn’t 
this a nice place? Here we all 
are—no bears, no trees, no 
ants, no sand, no cross bull- 
frog,—all safe in a_ good, 
smelly old boat. How easy it is 
to have a picnic,—we must 
have one again, soon.”’ 

And they all said yes, that 
they must—all except Mr. Pig. 
He could not stop to talk; he 
was too busy eating. 


Fine histories, stories with pictures as well, 


A big dictionary to help one to spell; 


speed, 


I’ve so much to learn, I must try with all 


For most of those books I’m determined 


to read ! 
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The Cover—Picture Story 


Display the picture of Filipino children on front cover 
to illustrate this story, and for observation questions 


Playtime in the Philippines 


In a very warm, sunny, 
island-country, nearly half- 
way around the earth from 
here, live Fil and Filippa and 
Tonda and Tona, and all their 
little Filipino friends. 


School is out and the chil- 
dren have gathered about the 
little playhouse which Tonda 
and Tona have made to look 
exactly like the house where 
they live with Daddy and 
Mother. You see Tonda and 
Tona’s parents are country 
people, so they still live in 
native Filipino fashion—not 
like the people in the cities 
who have houses and furniture, 
driveways and gardens, quite 
like our own. 


Tonda and Tona actually 
saw their father drive the bam- 
boo piles for their house, taking 
care to put knobs on the top 
of each pile so that the rats 
could not climb up them. They 
watched him fashion the frame 
of bamboo together with 
strong, tough vines, and build 
the bamboo steps and lay the 
bamboo floor. They watched 
Mother while she split the 
bamboo into strips and wove 
the heavy mats that served 
as walls for their house. They 
even helped Mother and Daddy 
thatch the roof with nipa palms 
and rushes. And how they 
laughed when Daddy built a 
basket of bamboo and hung 
it from the roof so that all the 
family pets might have a cozy 
spot in which to sleep—the 
hens and chickens, birds, ducks, 
pigs, and all the rest. 


So it is no wonder that 
Tonda and Tona wanted their 
playhouse to be a real house 
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like Daddy and Mother’s, big 
enough so their little neighbor 
friends could walk about in 
it, eat and sleep, and work 
and play like real people. They 
pounded the heavy bamboo 
posts into the ground and tied 
them together with heavy twigs 
of the bushrope tree. Without 
a single nail or bolt, they fas- 
tened the playhouse together by 
means of tiny sticks of rattan, 
cut and whittled into shape. 
Then they split the bamboo 
for the sides and made a 
thatched roof of palm and 
rushes. They did not forget to 
make a window so that when 
it rained they could slide along 
a little window frame made of 
pretty thin shells to look ex- 
actly like the shell windows in 
Daddy and Mother’s house. 
For you know they don’t have 
glass windows in the Philip- 
pines, not even in their public 
buildings. 


What fun the children had 
in their little beehive home! 
They slept on lovely basket 
mats which Tonda and Tona 
had woven at school. They 
drank their tuba juice, which 
is asap from the cocoanut tree, 
from real cocoanut bowls, and, 
when they had a real party, 
Tona would fry bananas and 
boil rice on a real little stove 
that looked for all the world 
like a box standing on four 
legs. The children would fill 
their stove with earth exactly 
as they had seen Mother do, 
then Tona would put three 
stones together on top of the 
earth in a row, piling sticks 
between the stones and light- 
ing them. How good the ba- 


nanas smelled and how the 
rice gurgled away in the little 
earthern pot! 


Then Tona would spread a 
bamboo table, place the tiny 
bamboo chairs which she her- 
self had made, and along with 
the luscious bananas and steam- 
ing rice, she would occasionally 
serve a bit of betel made from 
the nuts of the palm tree and 
wrapped in lime-covered leaves 
of the buyo plant. Bright red 
coffee berries in tiny leafy cups 
would give color to the party 
and long stalks of sugar cane 
all ready to chew provided the 
children with plenty of fun. 


At these times, the voices of 
the children could be heard 
way down the rice paddy with 
nothing to disturb them, ex- 
cept perhaps the singing of the 
pines, the occasional chatter 
of the monkeys and parrots or 
the shrill voice of the hour bird, 
announcing the passing of the 
hours. 


Sometimes Tonda would 
read a story to the children as 
he is doing in the picture. 
Probably he is reading the 
story of the jungle bird or the 
story of the dove, who was once 
a child. 


You see Tonda and Tona and 
all their little friends go to the 
village school and have learned 
to speak English, and to read 
and write it. They sit at desks 
and tables quite as you do and 
learn interesting things about 
us from large maps or from 
shiny blackboards. Their 
school buildings, like their 
houses, are built upon piles so 
that the air can circulate under 
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them. Some schools have wee 
balconies decorated with 
flower boxes and flower 
pots filled with gaily-blooming 
plants. The bigger children 
have to help their tiny brothers 
and sisters up the small bam- 
boo ladders. The family dog is 
often seen, too, sitting in the 
doorway of the school, waiting 
for his young master to quit 
his learning to romp and play 
with him beneath the mango 
trees. Visitors to the island like 
to visit the school exhibitions 
where the children bring their 
pet animals, the vegetables 
they have grown, the precious 
linens they have embroidered 
and the baskets, mats and all 
kinds of handwork they have 
made. They like to hear the 
boys and girls sing and play 
music and dance. And best of 
all they enjoy hearing these 
dark-skinned Filipino children 
join in the singing of ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’”’ and watch 
them salute the same flag that 
you salute in your schools. 


Although these children with 
their dark eyes and skins and 
straight black hair live on an 
island entirely surrounded by 
water, miles and miles from us, 
they play many of the games 
that you enjoy playing. They 
have kites and dolls and all 
kinds of toys made of bamboo. 


The boys like to play games 
with their tops and kites. They 
like to see which kite can fly 
the highest and, sometimes, 
they have a battle with their 
kites by tying sharp bits of 
shell on the strings and by cut- 
ting one another’s kites with 
their shells. They also play a 
game of football, tossing the 
ball into the air and kicking it 
so that it cannot reach the 
ground. The boys like to dive 
and swim. One of the favorite 
sports is to dive down deep in 


the water with the hope of 


bringing up some good-sized 
oysters or crabs. If you were 
to visit them, 
you would find 
them having 
races, as you 


do, or enjoying ‘‘Leapfrog,”’ 
“London Bridge,” or ‘Ring 
around the Rosy.” 


The little Filipino girl likes 
to dress up like Mother in a 
long skirt made of cotton or 
pineapple linen, with a loose 
jacket and soft basketry san- 
dals with toe straps. Sometimes. 
she wears a big straw hat 
woven from fibers of the palm 
tree and winds strings and 
strings of bright-colored beads 
about her neck. Once in a 
while she stains her lips and 
teeth with the juice of the 
betel nut so that she may look 
like a real lady. 


Tona and the other little 
girls have their games, too. 
In the picture, we find them 
playing with stones in little 
cups hollowed out of a log 
from the cocoanut tree. Some- 
times they make a ring in the 
sand and place sticks inside it. 
Then they try to throw stones 
so as to send the sticks out of 
the ring. 


Tona loves to help Mother. 
She carries wood for the stove, 
and keeps the cocoanut oil 
burning in the lamp, and 
pounds the rice with her little 
wooden pestle. And, sometimes, 
she helps Father drive the 
carabao over the rice fields. 
But best of all she loves to 
listen to the songs of the birds 
and to chase the fireflies as 
they flit about at night. 


So many, many things these 
little Filipino children like to 
do. In fact, if you were to 
visit Tona and Tonda you 
would find them liking to do 
many of the things you so like 
to do, playing so many of the 
games that you like to play, 
singing the songs that you like 
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best to sing. Perhaps it is the 
same the world over. 


Interesting Things to Do 
and Think About 


1. Would you like to tell the 
children about a playhouse that 
you may have made? 


2. Can you dramatize with 
the help of the other children 
some of the things you like 
best to play in your playhouse? 

3. Does the picture suggest 
any games that you like to 
play? Which ones? 


4. Can you name your five 
favorite games? 


5. Can you give the children 
directions for playing one of 
your favorite games? 


6. Does the picture or the 
story suggest any facts that 
you may have heard about the 
little Chinese or Japanese chil- 
dren? If so, name them. 


7. What kinds of games do 
you suppose the children of 
long ago used to play in this 
country? 

8.Do you know of any 
Indian games? 


9. Can you tell us anything 
about the home of the Dutch 
children, the African children, 
the Eskimo children? 


Reference material for the 
teacher: 


THe Fiuiprno Twins, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins (Houghton). 
LitTLE or Many Lanps, 

Lulu Maude Chance (Ginn). 

Our PHILIPPINE CousIN, 
Mary Hazleton Wade 
(Page). 

AUSTRALIA AND THE PHuHILIP- 
PINES, Carpenter (American 
Book). 

WeE SEE THE Wor Lp, Gladys 
Rinehart (Beckly-Cardy ). 

A LittLeE JourRNEY To 
AND THE PHILIPPINES, George 
(Flanagan). 

PHILIPPINE PLaNnrt LIFE, Ritchie 
(Silver). 

BARBARA'S PHIL- 

IPPINE JOUR- 


NEY, Burks 
(World Book). 
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I. seems a pity that American 


educational procedure has_ been 
based on the experimental attitude 
for so long that we have forgotten 
the experiences of the past in our 
zeal and eager quest for the new and 
the exotic. Many hurry up and down 
our land extolling the virtues of 
this and that new and unusual ex- 
periment. Countless pages, articles, 
discussions, and university 
courses have appeared with the 
passing of the years—all proposing 
or relating the probable results of 
some theoretical and untried (but 
for the future good of the youngsters 
must be tried!) system of educa- 
tion, whether in the three R’s, the 
pre-school or nursery years, or even 
in the more advanced stages of 
child development. Now, in this 
discussion, we have no desire to 
decry the efforts toward progress; 
indeed, progress must be and is the 
sole aim in life of any school man; 
furthermore, we intend to be as 
neutral as the U. S. A. is in the 
China-Japan affair. We only intend 
to furnish ammunition and_ sup- 
plies, then to remain noncombatant 
under the neutrality act of two col- 
lege degrees and eighteen years of 
experience as a superintendent of 
schools. Our only concern is the 
children—first, last and always. 

It is the beginning of a typical 
school year. Our beginners in grade 
one are with us. In September, the 
first day, we held open house to all 
the mothers bringing their children 
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Is It Fair to Use Chil- 


dren as Guinea Pigs? 


By ROYCE D. 


McALISTER 


Superintendent of Schools, Suffield, Conn. 


Mr. McAlister, the author of this thought-provokin§g article, has 
represented throughout the twenty years of his experience a dis- 
tinctly solid and balanced element in American Education. By 
many he might be classed as a conservative, yet his own well 
rounded life must mark him as representative of the normal, 
earnest and substantial Americans who make up what ts known as 


the backbone of the nation. 


As a club man (now president of his 


Rotary), golfer (handicap 16), Mason, educator and family man, 
he lives the life that all sincere young Americans hope to live one 
day. If he seems to look upon some of the so-called progressive 
movements with distrust, 1t 1s because his 1s the type that dislikes 


to confuse action with progress. 


to us. The corridors were full of 
strange sounds as “Junior” and 
*‘Sistie’”” made known to the world 
at large that they did not approve of 
this business of departing from the 
home circle to take up this new life. 
As tactfully as possible we hastened 
the departure of most of the mothers 
so that some semblance of order 
might emerge from the chaos of the 
first hour. Only a few mothers re- 
mained, held by the loud laments of 
their offspring. At last, however, all 
had departed and a semblance of 
serenity settled over the seats. We 
were alone with our problems. 

Eddie is still with us. Last year he 
attended every day. He had not been 
to kindergarten and the foreign 
language spoken at home was not a 
good spring-board from which to 
leap into reading. A_ check-up 
showed a mental age under four, 
health habits—none at all. He is 
dirty, but always with us. No matter 
what happened yesterday, it is pain- 
fully evident that he cannot re- 
member a single thing, and so we will 
have to go all over it again this year 
with Eddie. 

Ann was in kindergarten last year. 
She knows her way around. She has 
organized a little group around the 
easel. Sue is directing the building of 
a house of blocks. We shall get lots of 
help from these little people who 
have learned how to play and work 
together in pleasant comradeship. 

There is John who had an opera- 
tion only last winter. Because of that 
no kindergarten was possible. He is 
now six and has never played with 
children of his own age. He moves 
about aimlessly—always on the go. 
‘John just loves his school,”’ said his 
mother after a few days. He had 
found companionship with Phil and 


Carl who were his own age. But John 
will not settle down to work even 
with these same boys who can and 
do. Plainly, he should be moved to 
another room, where he could work 
with a slow group. “But John 
wouldn’t be happy there,” his 
mother asserts. ‘‘Why can’t he stay 
with Phil and Carl?’”’ He could, but 
John’s inability to keep pace with 
his new-found chums soon becomes 
apparent even to himself. His at- 
tendance falls off. ‘‘Perhaps he 
should spend the rest of the year in 
kindergarten,”’ his mother suggests. 
He does. A little more maturity and 
better work habits should help him 
when he comes back to first grade 
again. We shall see. 

Special rooms and schools for the 
underprivileged and overprivileged 
children dot our land. The low I.Q.’s 
and the high I.Q.’s are set apart as 
sacred Golden Calves to be wor- 
shiped and experimented on. Adoles- 
cents who are outgrowing the pants 
and dresses are herded into groups 
with little children in an attempt to 
treat the symptoms of atypical 
aptitudes. We are bound to wonder 
what might have happened to a 
colored boy about the size of Joe 
Lewis who said to us, ‘‘I don’t want 
to stay in there with them lIittle 
guys.”’ ‘““What do you want to do?”’ 
we asked him. “I want to go over 
there in the Junior High School with 
them big guys,” he said. And he 
did. We gave him a diploma. He 
then went to Trade School, and is 
now a house-painter with a family 
and steady work. It is rather dis- 
quieting to think about what might 
have been the result had this boy 
been subjected to very much experi- 
mentation. 


The program for atypical children 
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too often seems to be full of holes, 
needing more really capable teachers 
who have the courage to meet prob- 
lems with open-minded understand- 
ing. Common sense was once a great 
American virtue. Too often in these 
days it seems that we are inclined to 
distrust common sense, experience 
and sympathy in favor of a more 
arbitrary formula worked out by 
some man of research who is, never- 
theless, far from the scene of the 
actual problem. Now, the treatment 
described by the eminent authority 
may be precisely what is needed. 
But let us never forget that the 
moral responsibility for failure is 
very great. The child has a right to 
expect success from us. If we fail, 
what have we done to the child? 


Priscilla was not promoted last 
year, though she was doing well in 
May and June. She was six the last 
week of the year, and should do well 
now. Her twin brothers are in the 
next room in a very slow group. It is 
doubtful if they will start reading 
this year. Their mother is a constant 
visitor to find out what they are 
doing so that she can help them at 
home. They memorize all the reading 
that we attempt. But constant 
repetition at home keeps them from 
play, and they look pale and worried. 
School should be a happy place. Yet 
how can they be happy when the 
mother fails to recognize that passing 
each grade is not the most important 
part of it all? By what miracle can a 
first-grade teacher take a beginner 
group of underprivileged pupils 
whose mental ages are four or five 
and whose equipment in the way of 
habits and background make the 
whole task impossible even with the 
most modest program? 

The report just came in on Pris- 
cilla’s brother William, one of the 
twins. When he was being tested for 
eyesight, something was definitely 
wrong. He was asked to drawa house. 
He was willing enough, but the 
house was drawn upside-down! His 
mother now says that he always 
looked at the “‘funnies’”’ upside-down, 
ate dessert first and did everything 
backwards. What should be done for 
him? In a world that is right-side-up, 
there seems to be only one thing to 
do. He must be gradually taught to 
see things the way the rest of us do. 
We are going ahead, but it will take 
time to make new adjustments. 

In the meantime the mothers of 
slow pupils are at it again criticizing 
our humble efforts to push their sons 
and daughters through reading. 
Before long the members of the 
school board will be answering the 
telephone. In turn they will call the 
superintendent’s office, and we will 
be obliged to assert ourselves in 
doubled effort. As if we had not been 


doing that very thing all along! As if 
we had not been using every ounce 
of sanity, sympathy and experience 
at our command ever since the first 
day! But there is a little matter of a 
report card—a grim, cold, heartless 
slip of paper. It reckons in grades 
and figures only; it pigeonholes 
without favor or mercy. Why can’t 
we do away with the necessity of 
formal report cards and promotions 
in the first three years? Why can’t 
these little beginners be spared the 
pain of trying to do the impossible? 
What real and lasting good can these 
reports and arbitrary gradations do 
for the future of the little child to 
whom we are trying to give a firm 
and confident start in life? Must we 
hamper their early progress with an 
attempt to regiment them into a 
comparison with their fellows, dis- 
regarding the fact that comparisons, 
even for adults, are too often painful? 

Children can be placed in groups 
in which they belong, where the 
progress will be normal, where it is 
recognized that it is too early for 
conscious competition. In any room, 
three or four groups can be made in 
reading so that each child can find 
his own level. The quality and 
quantity of the reading done by any 
group should depend upon the ca- 
pacities and abilities of its combined 
membership. The child can move 
from one group to another as his 
normal progress indicates. In time 
he can be tested with good judgment 
and the results used intelligently. 
But is it necessary to try to fit him 
into unbending, concrete gradations 
until the natural trend of his progress 
is plainly shown? 

Let us look at Jimmy. His mother 
thinks that we are not doing too well 
by him. He has always been bright 
enough in his work, but his conduct 
has always caused trouble. He 
could never get along with his 
teachers. Now he has been psycho- 
analyzed. The analysis shows that 
he is very bright. But we already 
knew that! Jimmy’s trouble is that 
he still crawls around the room on 
all fours and exhibits many other 
traits of unsocial behavior. At play, 
he is with younger boys, or even with 
the girls. His mother seems to think 
that he should play with the group 
that he chooses for himself. Oh, if he 
could only play with boys of his own 
size and age! What we cannot teach 
him, they would. 

Today we listened to a very long 
talk from Miss Z. She took three 
courses at Summer Session, so we 
can actually hear her room from 
many doors away. Miss Z. says that 
her pupils must express themselves 
naturally and not be subjected to 
constant adult control. It may be 
amusing to note the developments 
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after Miss Z. has become Mrs. Z. 
for a few years. Some critical people 
have called summer schools “rackets.” 
Salary schedules have been based on 
credit courses taken and on extension 
work. But many a superintendent 
knows of and complains of the fact 
that some teachers in their quest for 
higher salary brackets have neg- 
lected good, sound classroom work. 
It is disturbing (to any conscientious 
school man alarming) to wonder how 
many of these cases there are in the 
educational systems of the country 
today, and what is the probable 
effect upon the children so affected? 

Let us turn to a stage of the educa- 
tional process that is coming more 
and more into the limelight—the 
pre-school, nursery and kindergarten 
education. We all know the good 
that can be done with these early 
steps, but how many of us are taking 
time to think of the damage that 
can be done? How much is the task of 
the primary teacher multiplied if 
the pre-primary education has been 
in error. And how long will it be 
before the children involved can 
adapt themselves to normal prog- 
ress? Can they ever adapt them- 
selves? 

Pre-primary education, pre-school 
education, nursery education—what 
matter what name it goes by? It is 
a fascinating subject. The two X 
sisters, for the sake of argument. 
They have a little too much time on 
their hands. It’s a little too early to 
get married and experiment on their 
own children (as if they would for 
very long!). Perhaps they are just 
a little bored with a too easy exist- 
ence. It might be ‘“‘the thing to do”’ 
to be active at something. So they 
very high-mindedly announce to the 
local society that they are organizing 
a nursery school, where the young- 
sters can be disposed of for the day. 
Just think of the golf or bridge that 
mother could play during those 
precious hours! Thus the little school 
is organized. Famous Miss So-and- 
So’s book on child psychology is 
devoured for a few chapters and the 
experiment is on. The youngsters 
are promptly set upon. They are 


“properly” fed, according to a 
“proper” diet, “properly” disci- 
plined, according to the earlier 


chapters of the book, and “‘properly”’ 
taught the elements of group some- 
thing-or-other. 

Now, let us not assume that this 
little nursery is just a time filler. Let 
us suppose that the girls are actually 
in love with their work. But what if 
the work they do is no good? Who 
is going to rectify the mistakes, if 
they can be rectified? What compen- 
sation will the child receive for mis- 
taken theories for which the child is 
in no way to blame? 
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To take another instance: The 
head of a girls’ school thinks it would 
be nice to include a course in child 
training. It would be just the thing 
for the school’s twelve or fourteen 
year olds to have a little experience 
in actually caring for children. So 
another experiment is under way. 
It is announced to the mothers of 
the locality that they can dispose of 
their young hopefuls by the day if 
only they will let them be subjects 
for the child-training course. A little 
class is formed. The youngsters are 
called for each morning and brought 
home each night. In the meantime 
they are exposed to the effects of 
“‘proper’’ feeding, discipline, ele- 
mentary education. Undoubtedly all 
this shows a laudable interest in early 
education, and in many instances 
may do much good, but what of the 
failures? Can we say that a cer- 
tain percentage of failures are to be 
expected and let it go at that? How 
do we know that these experiments 
are conducted by teachers sufficiently 


capable to guarantee more than a 
reasonable number of failures? We 
must remember that the child has 
no voice in the matter. Children are 
not consulted about what their early 
educational steps will be. They are 
at the complete mercy of their edu- 
cators. Therefore, it would seem 
inevitable that this question is bound 
to arise in the mind of any thinking 
educator: Js it fair to use these 
children as guinea pigs? 

Half the students in our high 
schools cannot intelligently read the 
books in use. In spite of excellent 
reading programs in the _ grades, 
remedial reading classes in junior 
and senior high schools, this con- 
dition holds throughout the land. 
Diplomas based on such scholarship 
possibilities can only be justified by 
an almost complete revision of the 
whole high school program as we now 
know it. A demand by parents, busi- 
ness and society that the high school 
diploma be the entrée has filled our 
high schools and will keep them full. 
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To keep them full of capable normal 
pupils the groundwork must be well 
done. The beginning must be at the 
beginning. False steps, for which the 
pupil as a child was not to blame, 
must be eliminated. 

But can we be expected to emerge 
from the chaos of panel discussions, 
current experimentation and credit 
courses to a long view of our educa- 
tional needs? Glib and entertaining 
talk can be dished out by the carload. 
But to what result? How long will it 
be before we have a science of edu- 
cation where sound experienced 
evidence is available to lead our 
American teachers in the guidance of 
children, especially at the point 
where the children need it most—at 
the very beginning? Probably our 
dynamic society with its swift and 
sudden changes will hold us back for 
some time. But when we reach a 
more or less static stage in our popu- 
lation, will it be possible to put into 
practice more solid and _ settled 
philosophies in our work? 
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For the Teacher of a Young Child 


By ELEANOR SALTZMAN 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa 


F ox long, long hours, day after 
day, week after week, I have a child 
in my keeping. 

Others say I have many children 
in my schoolroom, but I say I have, 
in each and every case, a child. 

One child I have is eager-eyed, 
happy in the learning of her maps 
and words and thoughts, but awk- 
ward when the children tag her on 
the playground, so that she is “‘It.”’ 
I am her friend—this she knows. 
And because she trusts me I shall 
teach her happiness in friends, as 
she has already found friendship in 
thoughts and books. 

One child I have who leads the 
games, who wins the marbles, who 
thinks by sheer force of charm he 
can win from me the marks and 
favor he shirks from working to 
achieve. I must be strong. I must 
be his friend, too, but I must teach 
him the rules of the game, the fun of 
succeeding because he has played fair. 

One child comes to me with dirty 


Iowa City, Iowa 


apron and wistful eyes, and I know 
that her home can give her neither 
clean dresses nor love and care to 
take the dull bewilderment from her 
uncertain glance. They say she is 
a homely child, a child slow and 
difficult to teach. But I cannot 
forget her eyes. I shall love her and 
be patient with her. I shall try to 
help her learn the good, clean feel of 
scrubbed handsand the joy of achieve- 
ment. She shall help me straighten 
the books and water the plants and 
change the pictures on the blackboard. 
I shall try to find more milk and food 
for her, to show her mother how to 
give her rest, and care, and security. 
They say I shall fail. But I think I 
can make her world a little happier 
because I have been her teacher. 
One child I have is a wicked child. 
They tell me he will grow up to rob 
oil stations and batter down his 
wife. If he does, it will be, in large 
measure, their fault. I shall give 
him the greatest measure of patience 


I possess. I shall be his friend, in 
spite of all the badness he can 
muster for me to see. I shall seek 
to find why he has lost the way 
of normal childhood growth. I shall 
try to take the bravado from his 
swagger, the belligerence from his 
bullying. I shall visit his home and 
find out why they within it have lost 
his trust and affection. I shall try, 
seeking all the aid I can of others 
trained to help me, to restore him to 
the self-respect and balance of life 
from which he has been snatched. 

I have a child, a restless child, an 
ailing child, a beautiful child, a 
warped child, a keen-eyed child, in 
my keeping. I am paid to teach 
him arithmetic and spelling and 
history. But even if my child wins 
all the prizes in town for spelling 
“‘apoplexy”’ and cannot make friends, 
cannot play fair, cannot believe in 
himself, I have not earned my 
salary. 

I have a child in my keeping. 


is 


Picture Story Lesson, Page 11 
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HALLOWE’EN SILHOUETTE—Miniatures 
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What Would You Do? 


Each month this department publishes a pertinent classroom 
problem, selected from those sent in by our readers. . . Two dollars 
is paid for each problem chosen for publication. . . For the best solu- 
tion submitted an award of Five Dollars is paid. . . Several of the 
best solutions also will be published with ‘“‘honorable mention’”’ 
credits. The name of the winner and the prize winning solution will 
be published in the issue of the second month following that in which 


the problem appears. (September winners published in November; 
October in December, etc.) 


This month the problem selected comes from a teacher in a rural 
primary grade, and the subject is 


AN OVERPRIVILEGED CHILD 


Dear Editor: 

Let me state at the beginning that 
I am a teacher in a small country 
town where school budgets are not 
nearly so large as in more densely 
populated districts. As a matter of 
fact another teacher and I handle 
the first three grades by ourselves. 
Sometimes it is quite a problem! 

A year ago we were both presented 
with a problem that caused both of 
us considerable embarrassment as 
well as no little harm to the child 
involved. Edward entered school 
naturally as a first grader. To all 
outward appearances he was per- 
fectly normal and intelligent. Our 
only concern was the fact that he was 
the son of the superintendent of 
schools, which meant that in a small 
school he was looked upon by the 
other children as being the possessor 
of all the privileges under the sun! 
Whether he thought so himself we 
did not know until later, but we 
anxiously awaited developments. 

Within a few days we discovered 
that the boy was far ahead of his 
mates. He was more intelligent, and 
had been given a great deal of home 
training. Naturally, he found the 
work easy and we were at our wit’s 
end to keep him interested. Soon we 
knew that he was definitely out of 
place. He did not belong in the first 
grade. He should have been in the 
second grade at least, and we were 
not at all certain that he could not 
keep up with the third graders. On 
the first visiting day, we spoke to his 
father about it. He was not particu- 
larly helpful and kept insisting that 


his son was not to be shown any 
favor over any other boy or girl. He 
didn’t consider for a minute that he 
had already showa him too much 
favor himself under the circum- 
stances by coaching him at home! 
And, of course, the boy was begin- 
ning to be conscious of the awed re- 
gard in which he was held by the 
rest of the children. I thanked 
Heaven that we didn’t have any rich 
men’s sons in school to further 
complicate matters! 

At last we recommended that the 
boy go into the second grade and his 
father agreed. And then our troubles 
did begin! In the first grade the boy 
had sensed the superior position he 
held, and made capital of it. We 
learned later that he occasionally 
used his position as a forceful means 
of avoiding the common little tussles 
small boys are always getting into. 
But in second grade it was different. 
The boys there had been to school 
for a year. If they were afraid to 
tussle with him because he was the 
superintendent’s son, they were not 
afraid to practice all the little an- 
noying tricks upon him that they had 
learned during the previous year. In 
short, young Edward was unpopular 
because of his supposed privileges, 
and it made no difference whether 
he was treated by us with impartial- 
ity or not-——the second graders were 
definitely down on him. Before long, 
for even though he was advanced 
mentally he was a little behind the 
second graders physically, life was 
made miserable for him, and his 
work began to suffer. We tried to 


interest him, but he was unhappy 
and disinterested. As the school year 
rolled along matters became worse; 
the boy actually was not keeping up 
with the class. 

We wondered whether to put him 
back in the first grade or to take the 
matter up with his father. Thinking 
that the humiliation of demoting 
him might be too harmful, we de- 
cided to see his father. As usual, the 
father was not very helpful. He in- 
sisted only that the boy must be 
handled as any other child would be. 
Very much disheartened we looked 
forward to the end of the year. At 
last it came, and it was time for the 
promotion cards. Much to our dis- 
tress, both of us agreed that the 
boy’s work did not justify his pro- 
motion. If he went ahead with the 
others, it looked as though he would 
go through a second year just like 
the first. If he was not promoted, he 
would be unjustly stigmatized. And 
we could not bring ourselves to be- 
lieve that the boy’s predicament was 
in any way his own fault. If the 
blame lay entirely with his father, 
there was little that we could do 
about it. At last we promoted him. 
Now he is having a difficult time and 
his prospects are distinctly poor. 
He is, I suppose, a misfit, yet I feel 
that something could have been done 
for him at the beginning. Just what 
it would have been I don’t know. 

I wonder if this would interest 
your readers? Surely other teachers 
must have found some way to work 
with children who are burdened with 
the stigma of too many privileges. 


Teachers: What Would You Do? If you have a solution, enter it in 
this interesting, constructive contest. All entries must be received 
not later than October 1, 1938. . . . and you are cordially invited to 
submit your problems to this department. Each problem used earns 
two dollars for its contribution, and its interesting discussion and sug- 
gested solution cannot fail to be of real value to many fellow teachers. 
Address: What Would You Do? American Childhood, Springfield, Mass. 
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Easy-to-play Culbertson 
Rhythms and Songs 


make your job easier and 
more pleasant 

These books solve your music problem with 
short adaptable selections. Easy to play, excellent 
rhythmic beat. Ideal for the teacher who is not 
a musician but plays piano as part of her job. 
Used by successful teachers everywhere. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book I. .$1.00 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Rocking Horse, 
Clown, Swing, Giants, Elephants, Brownies, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II. $1.00 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book III. $1.00 


Songs and Rhythms 


19 original songs—Marches, Dance, Snow Man, 
Butterfly, etc. 


Band Rhythms 
25 simple selections 


Pitter Patter 
Poems, Songs, Rhythms 


Order now. 
order C. O. D. 


Send money order or check or 
We pay the mailing cost. 
Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P.O. Box 1736, Dept. C, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GIFT EDITION 


SONGS for the 
LITTLE CHILD 


By CLARA BELLE BAKER 
and CAROLINE KOHLSAAT 


FTER continued use in nurs- 

ery school, kindergarten and 
first grade day schools, this vol- 
ume of one hundred charming 
verses, set to tunes of permanent 
worth, will give added joy with its 
full-page drawings in 
color and black and white 


sketches by auline 
Batchelder Adams $2.50 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
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Books In Review 


unreservedly 
recommended are two titles, 
America Begins and Stories from 
the Old Testament. These two 
books should last well beyond next 
year’s publishing lists, and should 
be taken seriously by both teachers 
and mothers. 


America Begins by Alice Dal- 
gliesh, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, is an eager and vivid 
treatment of pre-Plymouth America, 
from Leif Ericson to the Virginian 
settlers. The stories are brief but 
colorful, uncluttered with dry and 
confusing dates and facts. A genuine 
story of the beginning of America. 
Suitable for reading to children. 
Excellently illustrated by Lois 
Maloy. Price $1.40 


Stories from the Old Testa- 
ment by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, published by John C. Winston, 
is an exquisite and artistic treatment 
of the stories of Joseph, Moses, 
Ruth and David. Superb illustra- 
tions in color enhance the beauty 
of the well adapted Biblical text. 
Even adults should enjoy this book, 
which deserves a place in any juve- 


nile library. A good teacher’s desk 
book. Price $2.75 


A book by Helen Stiles, Pottery 
of the Ancients, published by 
E. P. Dutton, should interest art 
teachers and fairly advanced art 
pupils. Profusely illustrated, and 
might well serve as a substitute for 
some museum excursions. Not mate- 


rial, however, for primary grades. 
Price $2.50 


Among the early fall juvenile 
fiction three titles have come to our 
attention as wholesome and enter- 
taining for young readers. 


Kangaroo Twins by Inez Hogan, 
published by E. P. Dutton, tells a 
well illustrated if slightly thin story 
of a young kangaroo twin who re- 
belled against maternal discipline 
and ran away to encounter such 
terrifying experiences that he was 
glad to return with docile humility 
to his rescuing mother. Price $1.00 


Jet by Rhoda Bacmeister, another 
Dutton book, has the appeal of a 
true story, as it is, but should be 
classed with fiction. It is the bio- 
graphical story of a talking crow. 
An appealing idea for children, and 
well done. If it has a little too much 
of the personal touch, the fact should 
be discounted, for the story has 
genuine appeal. Marion Downey’s 


illustrations are simple but effective. 
Price $1.00 


Lazy Liza Lizard by Marie 
Curtis Rains, published by John C. 
Winston, is a hearteningly thick 
little book in this day of absurdly 
thin volumes, and the antics of 
Lazy Liza and her cronies seem 
fresh and original. Good light enter- 
tainment, delightfully illustrated by 
Vera Neville. We think the book 
deserves a place on the juvenile 
shelves. Price $2.00 


Of distinct interest to primary 
teachers is Holiday Handicraft 
by Nina R. Jordan, published by 
Harcourt Brace. Written as a handi- 
craft book for children, it is actually 
a splendid source book of ideas for 
the harassed teacher looking for 
project material. Though especially 
concerned with the holidays, chap- 
ters on costumes and fancy dress 
parties are included. Well worth its 
price of $2.00 


Laura Richards, best known for 
her Captain January, contributes 
I Have a Song to Sing You, a 
title that is slightly misleading, for 
the book is a collection of original 
poems, some of them previously 
published. As fresh and amusing as 
ever, this latest Richards collection 
should find its way to many a desk. 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch, who 
illustrated Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
The publishers, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, suggest that these 
eighty-six narratives, jingles and bal- 
lads are for all children from two 
to ninety-two. A better suggestion 
would be ages five to eight. Price 
$1.75 


A gift book to keep in mind for 
the holiday season is House by the 
Sea by Hildegarde Hoyt Swift, 
illustrated by Lynd Ward. Defi- 
nitely a book to place on the juvenile 
library shelves, if for no more than 
its sensitive make-up, it is also a 
book worth reading to primary 
children. The story concerns the 
life of an old house built in Colonial 
times, the people who lived in it, 
the events that occurred in it, and 
its final destiny. Interesting, told 
with an almost poetic simplicity, 
the story catches the flavor and 
charm that fascinates so many. 
Published by Harcourt Brace. Price 
$2.00 


Of the books reviewed in this 
issue it seems to us that Stories from 
the Old Testament is the best 
selection for children, Holiday 
Handicraft the best selection for 
teachers. 
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New Art Ideas for Busy Teachers 


with added pages of orojects 


for rural and primary work in 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


€ GRADE HELPS ig 


Just imagine having delivered to you each 
school month some of the best teaching ideas in 
the country. Think of the thrill of getting results 
so good that other teachers, the principal, and 
superintendent will be asking how you do it. 
Teach your children with SCHOOL ARTS and 
get these results. 

Here is why you get good results. Lessons 
and projects in SCHOOL ARTS magazine are 
selected from teachers who have worked out 
lessons in their own classrooms—you read how 
they did it—you see illustrations of what the 
children actually did. Regardless of the grade you 
teach, you find help to fit your pupils. 
Lesson ideas show things you like to do—children like to do them, too. 
Cut paper work, drawing by children illustrating the stories they read, scenes 
for history and geography lessons, designs, borders, figure and animal drawing, 
easy and simple craft work, table and floor projects, sometimes puppet shows 
and plays for use in a schoolroom. And, of course, there are plenty of holiday 
ideas in season for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and all the others 
ideas just for school work. 

10 fine numbers waiting to help you. Each school month brings you 
a new number—just read this list of your first six numbers—note the sub- 
ject matter which you will like to use. 

September: Man’s First Art December: Handicraft Number 
October: Indian Number Fanuary: Drawing and Painting Mural Number 
November: Christmas—Stage and Pageantry February: History and Art 
Other coming numbers are on Rural Art, Travel, and Art and Nature. 
More pages of illustrations than reading —illustrations of work that 
you understand quickly. And each issue carries a special 8-page section of 
outline drawing of source teaching and project material. Instructions when 
given are shown with step by step methods—easy to follow, easy to get good 
results. And a special group of pages of grade helps in every number. 

Isn’t this the kind of help you want? Then begin to get this pictorial, 
practical, art teaching help at the very beginning of the new school year. 
Use it to the limit, watch the w ay your children fairly “‘eat up” the ideas. And 
you never run out of ideas because a new SCHOOL ARTS comes each month. 
Begin now—but pay later. Your copies of SCHOOL ARTS begin coming 
at once but you don’t pay until after pay-day—send the money Nov rember Ist. 
Here’s the coupon below—fill it out. It is one of the most worthwhile 
decisions you can make for your own personal benefit. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—BEGIN WITH SEPTEMBER 


No Money. Now—Pay Later 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 4810 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to ana at once. 


| O Enclosed is $3.00. ] Send bill for $3.00 payable Nov. 1, 1938 
{(Canada, add 25 cents ige. Foreign, add $1.00 for postage.]} 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 


CITY OR TOWN STATE 
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“The Children’s World” 
at the World's Fair 


A CONTRACT for the largest, 
most elaborate children’s entertain- 
ment center in exposition or amuse- 
ment park history was signed re- 
cently by Grover A. Whalen, Pres- 
ident of the New York World’ Fair, 
1939. 

The concession will be known as 
The Children’s World. It will rep- 
resent an investment in excess of 
$1,000,000 and will occupy seven 
acres in the Amusement Area of 
the Fair. 

This ‘little world’s fair’? within a 
world’s fair will be built and oper- 
ated by a = private corporation, 
backed by New York philanthro- 
pists and with Mrs. Charles Shipman 
Payson as Chairman of the Board. 
Frank W. Darling, who built Play- 
land at Rye, N. Y., and who was 
formerly associated with the man- 
agement of the Rainbow Room and 
Rockefeller Center Roofs, will be 
President and Managing Director 
of the corporation. 

In announcing the signing of the 
contract Mr. Whalen said: 


“It was the original intention of 
the Fair Corporation to finance and 
supervise this miniature World’s 
Fair for children as a principal fea- 
ture of the Fair. But certain philan- 
thropic individuals became so inter- 
ested in this idealistic plan for the 
entertainment and instruction of 
children that they have volunteered 
to finance the project. 

“The fact that Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson is Chairman of the 


Board of Directors will indicate 
the character of her associates. 
Mrs. Payson, daughter of Mrs. 


Payne Whitney, and herself the 
mother of four children, is always 
interested in bettering conditions 
for children, and she feels that this 
Children’s World combines a very 
definite educational value with great 
entertainment.” 

Mr. Darling estimated that more 
than 2,000,000 children between the 
ages of 4 and 14, as well as many 
older youths and adults, would 
visit the Children’s World in 1939. 

It is probable that the Children’s 


World will charge no admission to 
patrons of the Fair, thus permitting 
all parents and teachers to witness 
the ideal conditions established for 
the play and entertainment of chil- 
dren. Small admission fees will be 
charged for participation in certain 
attractions, but there will be much 
to see and learn without any ex- 
penditure. 

Two large playgrounds will be 
built—one for younger and one for 


older children. Trained directors 
will supervise the play in these 
areas, so that parents will be able 


to “park’”’ their offspring in them, 
assured that they will be well cared 
for. 

It is contemplated that escorts 
will be provided to take groups of 
youngsters through the Children’s 
World, when not accompanied by 
adults, and a plan is under consider- 
ation to have the area patrolled by 
Boy Scouts. A staff of physicians 
and nurses will be in constant atten- 
dance. Concessionaires will be care- 
fully selected and required to main- 
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Familiar to Teachers of Primary Grades for 


a generation as the number of the standard 


pencil for writing in First Grades... Dixon 


Beginners’... Sample to Primary Teachers. 


School Bureau 205-J, Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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For refreshing entertainment ... 
at Parent-Teachers meetings — for diver- 
sion of teacher groups — or for recreation 


and practical tests in advanced grades of 
school... 


Paul Wing’s 
Spelling 
Bee 


is recommended with emphasis. Several 
teachers have participated in Mr. Wing’s 
Spelling Bee at the NEA Conventions in 
Atlantic City and New York. Hundreds 
have enthusiastically attended those gath- 
erings. In this new Bradley educational 
pastime, you will enjoy the innovations of 
the Wing technique — the Verbal Treas- 

ure Chest and Aftermath — which are a 
part of Paul Wing’s radio program. Here also are further novelties — “Honeys” and “Stingers” for those who excel and 
those who stumble. All the words are drawn from the “Beehive” and each Beehive has its own category, from words to do 
with the “Delicatessen” to those suggested by “Harbor Lights” and “This Troubled World.” All words are syllablized and 
accented for correct pronunciation, and uncommon words are defined. 

Words are selected wholly by chance as each contestant draws a number indicating the word to spell, eliminating 
any inclination of the “spelling master” to favor or challenge a player. 

As a game of keen zest for a group or a party of any size, Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee is the perfect diversion — 
and its educational features are obvious. 

Try Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee at your next social function 
its interest and rare entertainment. 


at home or at school — and you will be convinced of 


Price, 50¢ — By mail, postpaid, 6O¢ 


A new portfolio of design for A new book of hektograph designs 
for every primary grade — 
Social Science studies — 


Year Round Holiday 
| N K N | | N Designs —J/n Hektograph 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Here are forty- 


: eight pages of bran’ 
A carefully selected list of those | new designs for 


inventions which were the source school holidays — 
of present day great industries, and | several projects and 
whose products are part of the | motifs for each. 
daily life or association of every | Drawn especially PROJECTS 
child. Each is comprehensively il- | for hektograph re- 
lustrated in three stages —its in- | production, with 


Designs on 
HEKTOGRAPH 


SEWING MACHINE ception, development and its evolu- | clean, sharp lines, 
| tion into the type of machine or | assuring perfect re- 
NAGHING MACHINE device with which the child is famil- | sults on any gela- 
Mh t. iar today. The collection includes: | tine duplicator for 
2 2 Reaper 12 Making of Glass ies, this set of p ates wi e we come y 
t - ELECTRIC LIGHT 3 Cotton Gin 13 Rubber every teacher. Columbus Day, Chanks- 
\ oN ae 4 Sewing Machine 14 Telephone giving, Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. V alen- 
\ 5 Weaving Loom 15 Telegraph 
\ saya) s 6 Clock 16 Camera (photography) | tine’s, Lincoln and Washington, and Eas- 
Pats alk 7Stove 17 Automobile ter are all represented by three to five 
Maha.) J 8 Electric Light 18 Aeroplane : pages of these new studies. All are sim- 
Oy 9 Dynamo 19 Washing Machine 1 hf nail children ¢ out 
= 10 Steamship 20 Radio ple enough for small children to work ou 
ba = successfully in coloring, cutting and con- 


Pictured graphically in outline | struction, and when finished, the result 
drawings of authentic detail, these 


is an array of toys, animals and familiar 
plates are ready for class study and coloring with water color or crayon, Each | objects. Pages are 8 x 11, to fit the stand- 
is 12 x 18 inches, printed on lightweight Bristol, with a suitable surface for col- | ard or larger size duplicators. And the 
oring. Each illustration is accompanied by factual description giving correct | price —a radical reduction for a 48-page 
dates, inventors’ names, etc. 


20 Plates, in durable box, 75¢, postpaid | book — only 75¢, postpaid 
Milton Bradley Co. Springfield. Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


HOOVER BROS., Kansas City GEO. M. HENDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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tain high standards. Only wholesome 
food of the best quality will be served. 

The New York World’s Fair 
Children’s World will be more than 
twice the size of Enchanted Island, 
playland at the Chicago Century of 
Progress. Furthermore, it will be a 
co-ordinated entertainment area 
rather than just an unrelated col- 
lection of amusement concessions. 

Many of the devices will be en- 
tirely new, and a unique interna- 
tional flavor will be lent to the area 
by giving to the attractions the 
atmosphere of some foreign country. 
The merry-go-round, for example, 
may be French; the restaurant, 
Dutch; the boat ride, Venetian, and 
so on. 

Tentative attractions include a 
trip to the World of Tomorrow, a 
burro ride up a volcano which will 
spout lava and steam, a descent into 
a jewel mine and an auto ride 
through China. Visitors to a marion- 
ette theater will see the puppetiers 
behind the scenes and the puppets 
being made in the shop. Among other 
shows under consideration are a pet 
show, museum of science, doll house 
pavilion, monkey island, a miniature 
elevated railway, a number of typi- 
cal amusement devices in miniature 
and a legitimate theater for short 
plays, special motion pictures, magic 
and animal acts, and lectures. 


Your Seatwork problems are greatly simplified 


with these— 


LOOSE LEAF HEKTOGRAPH SHEETS 


~ Seat Work for Grades 
I and II 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Around the World in Ten Minutes 


Mode! of “‘Trip around the World,’’ one of the feature attractions 
planned for the Children’s World at the New York World’s Fair, 
1939. The concession is an example of the objective of Children’s 
World, Inc., which is to combine entertainment with education 
and instruction. In ‘“‘Trip around the World,’’ children will find 
their perennial favorite, the ride, in five different forms, and they 
will receive as well a lesson in geography and also a consciousness 
of their relationship to the children of other nations. 

The five rides which will be woven into this one big attraction 
instead of being scattered in a lot of minor ones will utilize minia- 
ture trains, automobiles, burros, boats and live animals (camels 


and elephants). 


The Children’s World will be 
located just south of Horace Harding 
Boulevard, adjacent to the Advisory 
Committee Building and not far 
from the Independent Subway Sta- 
tion and the two entrances to the 
Main Exhibit Area. 


I MADE IT 
Silent Reading 


WANTED: 
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9083—Thirty-two 
sheets of designs of 
familiar characters 
from children’s 
stories, seasonable 
child interests and 
holiday activities, carefully graded. Each sheet bears a pic- 
ture and an accompanying story, with coloring suggestions. 
A set of these sheets provides silent reading seat work for 
one child for an entire year. They are printed in standard 
First Grade type and the pictures in simple outline. 
Size of sheets, 6 x 9. Price, $0.75 


jects 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 
9084—Forty-six 
sheets of designs, 
each being a lesson 
accompanied with 
text and coloring sug- 
gestions. As the les- 
sons progress, arith- 
metic and _ spelling 
are introduced. The 
pictures are nicely 
drawn in simple out- 
line and are especially appealing as they present objects and 
activities associated with childhood interests. 

Text is in First Grade Primer type. 
Size of sheets, 6 x 9. 


Send for Special Seat Work Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Price, $0.90 


Activities: 
cardboard; construction units and nov- 
elty projects 


Dramatizations: Health, Safety, Citi- 
zenship, Holiday and Historical sub- 


Stories and Original Poems 


Music: Songs of Health, Safety, Special 
Occasions and Holidays 


Articles: Professional and Special Fea- 
tures—also articles on Language, Spell- 
ing and Number Work 


—all adapted for lst to 3rd 
or 4th Primary Grades... 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
74 Park Street 


Many commercial firms, attracted 
by the high standards of educational 
attractions, are applying for space 
in the Children’s World where they 
wish to show their products in some 
dynamic way as accessory to the 
play and well-being of children. 


for the NEW 


Things to do with paper, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Provisions will be made for quiet 
as well as active play, and children 
will not only be amused but will be 
given facilities for amusing—and 
incidentally educating—themselves. 
Adjacent to the playgrounds will be 
rooms set aside for arts and crafts, 
reading, playing with toys and dolls 
and participating in group games. 

Parents will find the Children’s 
World a source of information as 
well as relief. There will be exhibits 
of children’s furniture, clothing and 
playthings; the playground will dem- 
onstrate the latest and best in equip- 
ment, and opportunity will be given 
to observe the most modern methods 
of handling children. 

“Our aim is to create an ideal 
area for children and their parents,”’ 
said Mr. Darling. ‘‘We hope to make 
the Children’s World a real contri- 
bution to the rising generation that 
will appeal to all intelligent fathers, 
mothers and teachers. If we succeed, 
a visit to it will be a vital experience 
to parent and child alike. Our 
slogan will be ‘The Children’s World 
for all Children—Young in Years 
and Young in Heart.’ ”’ 

In order to insure that the Chil- 
dren’s World will reflect the best 
thought in the fields of play and 
educational activities for children, 
an advisory committee has been 
formed to review plans and offer 
suggestions and advice. Mrs. Sidney 


Borg, New York welfare leader, is 
chairman, and Mrs. Payson, vice 
chairman. Members of the executive 
committee include: 


Sanford Bates, Boys’ Club of 
America; Forest Grant, Director of 
Art, Board of Education; Miss 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Child Study 
Association; Miss Sally Lucas Jean, 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociation; Dr. Alice Kelliher, Com- 
mission on Human Relations, Pro- 
gressive Education Association; Gus- 
tavus Towne Kirby, National Re- 
creation Association; Miss Cynthia 
Knowles, United Neighborhood 
Houses; Miss Katherine Lenroot, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Labor; Miss Irene Lewisohn, 
Director, Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theater; Mark A. 
McCloskey, Division of Extension 
Activities, Board of Education; Dr. 
Leonard Mayo, Assistant Executive, 
Director, Welfare Council of N. Y. 
C.; Mrs. William S. Paley, welfare 
leader; Mrs. Frances Pollack, former 
director, WPA Children’s Art Proj- 
ect; Robert Shaw, Museum of 
Science and Industry; Mrs. Arthur 
Sulzberger, Park Association of the 
City of New York; Dr. Shirley 
Wynne, Children’s Welfare Federa- 
tion; Mr. Harvey W. Zorbough, 
New York University, School of 
Education. 


THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE 


The school’s lone porch, with reverend mosses gray, 
Just tells the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 
Quickening my truant feet across the lawn; 
Unheard the shout that rent the noon-tide air, 
When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 

Up springs, at every step, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here; 
And not the lightest leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams! 


—Samuel Rogers. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, 


for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other authorities the Eagle 
PRACTICE with its slightly 


smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


prefer And still others advocate the ALPHA 


neil 
/ followed 


for the first slep mn 
by PRACTICE as 


re gular pe neil, 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAT 
DIAMETER 


writing, 


step- 
harder lead as being nearer in size to a step-down to th 


the ordinary wood pencil. 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 


— 


The New House 
Across the Way 


By BERTHA G. RAMES 


3 September, a new house 
was begun across the street from 
our school. Realizing that this new 
project could provide valuable mate- 
rial upon which to build some of our 
second grade learnings, we went 
over to visit just as soon as ex- 
cavations began. Since it was quite 
possible that our relationship with 
both owner and workmen might 
last for as long as six months, we 
were anxious that it be pleasant and 
profitable. My job as a teacher was 
to cultivate the right attitude to- 
ward the workmen and the mate- 
rials used. 


At the very outset an _ under- 
standing of the problems of the 
workmen was necessary. We decided 
in a conference in the schoolroom 
that since we had such an excellent 
chance to watch “from beginning to 
end”’ the building of a house, we 
should take a long view of the 
project. We spent time on the 
question of property rights, and the 
children quickly agreed that none 
of the tools or materials should be 
picked up without the consent of 
the workmen. 

I talked with Mr. Draper, the 
owner and a very considerate gentle- 
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man, and told him of the newer 
methods of teaching, in which chil- 
dren were taught through experi- 
ences, etc. Mr. Draper immediately 
offered to co-operate. He arranged 
to come to the school to answer some 
questions about the house—-size, cost, 
modern equipment, etc. There, in 
the comparative calm and quiet of 
the schoolroom, he became our 
guest. Several times during the 
construction he came over to let us 
know when anything of special 
interest was to occur at the build- 
ing, such as pouring cement or in- 
stalling the heating plant. 

The whole story of the children’s 
subsequent learnings is too long to 
relate—what with the innumerable 
visits to the building across the 
street, the dozens and dozens of 
questions asked by the eager young 
minds. The excavation gave us 
knowledge of the Colorado soil, the 
work of the steam shovel. The steam 
shovel was a good subject for draw- 
ing lessons. Many of the new devices 
and materials were of interest——glass, 
brick, insulation, air conditioning, 
etc. Our arithmetic experiences be- 
came mnumerous—longer, shorter, 
width, height, foot, yard—so many 
words were added to vocabularies 
and understood. The children even 
carried rulers about with them. And, 
of course, reading, writing, spelling 
and language were involved. The 
simple building of a house proved to 
be a treasure of information and 
activity. When, at last, the building 
was completed, there was no doubt 
in our minds about the value of 
educational realities for teaching. 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City at all times. 
Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


elementary grades, kinder- 
n and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 


(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


lete education for teaching ud 
year 


observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 812M EVANSTON, ILL. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DERRY KINDERGARTESN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


= Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, 
teaching, and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. 


primary, and playground = 
Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 
Send for Booklet, ‘‘Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 


Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ 


410 U.S NATL BANK BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px Mace 


AGENCY 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


Established 1906 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,” 


non-members. Every teacher needs it. 


Copyright Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure 


free to members. 50c to 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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POSTERS 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 4 > 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 


ELIGHTFUL occupational work for children in the primary 

grades unlimited possibilities for correlation with 
curricular subjects . . . encouragement in creative work through 
original use of drawings and designs—all this is provided by the 
handwork material in these books. The descriptions at the right 
indicate how large an amount of such material is offered, and 
how varied it is. Think of the multitude of ways you could use 
these books to increase your pupils’ interest. Think of the 
opportunities they provide for self-expression. Think of the 
ideas they would give you for effective schoolroom decorations. 
You really should not try to get along without them. 


The price of each book in heavy paper covers is 60 cents, pre- 
paid, but in order to introduce these books to teachers not now 
familiar with them, we are making the following 


SPECIAL OFFER 


for Only... 91.00 


Avail yourself of this special offer now. Select any two of the books. 
Indicate your selection in coupon below and mail to us with remittance of 
$1.00. The books will be sent to you immediately, prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. D, Dansville, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR FOR 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D, Dansville, N. Y. | 
For the enclosed $1.00 send me, prepaid, the TWO Handwork Books which I 

| have checked below. | 
O Instructor Poster Patterns, Book I D Creative Posters 
0 Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II 0 Safety Poster Patterns 

| 0 School Window Decorations 0) Story-Book Poster Patterns | 
0 Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I O Health Poster Patterns 

| C Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II | 
(If you wish to order more than two books, add 50 cents for each additional 

| book.) | 


pC 


Handwork Material 
for Primary Grades 


9 Big Books of Drawings, Patterns, and 
Designs by the Well-Known Children’s 
Artist, BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I & |) 


Each of these books contains patterns for making 30 
posters of varying sizes up to 54 x 20 inches. Twenty of the 
patterns in each book are of Mother Goose subjects and 
ten are of child and animal subjects. Book I includes: 
Little Miss Muffet; The Queen of Hearts; Jack Horner; 
Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Mrs. 
Hen’s Family; Bobby’s Puppies; Dorothy’s Bunnies; 
etc. Book II includes: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, 
Dickery, Dock; Humpty Dumpty; Goosie, Goosie, 
Gander; Hey Diddle Diddle; Little Jumping Joan; 
Peter Pan; The Three Bears; Chicken Little; etc. 
Full directions included. 


SCHOOL WINDOW DECORATIONS 


Contains 16 sets of designs for window decorations, or 
for other purposes, with full directions. Some of the 
designsare: Basket of Fruit; Bowl of Daffodils; Geranium; 
SantaClaus; Poinsettia; Hatchet and Cherries; Grapes; 
Pussy Willows and Bluebird; Lilies; Dove of Peace; etc. 


CREATIVE POSTERS 


Numberless posters can be made by children from the 
32 pages of patterns in this book. Boys, girls, men, 
women, pets, chickens, turkeys, birds, flowers, trees, and 
many other subjects are included. Encourages creative work. 
Insert in colors shows many ways of using the patterns. 


SAFETY POSTER PATTERNS 


Contains patterns for making 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 15 inches, each illustrating a safety rule. 
Full directions are given. Subjects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with Care; Toys Trip People; Do 
Not Play with Matches; Be Careful in the Water; etc. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I & II 


Each of these two books contains 30 patterns for jointed 
toys with full directions for making. Book I has twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Book II has nine pat- 
terns for See-Saw Jointed Toys, twenty for Mother Goose 
Jointed Toys, and one for a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 14 inches, each 
illustrating a well-known story. Some of the subjects are: 
Cinderella; Rumpelstiltzkin; The Frog Prince; The Ugly 
Duckling; Puss in Boots; Sleeping Beauty; Jack and the 
Beanstalk; The Three Little Pigs; Robinson Crusoe; etc. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS 


Patterns for making 20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, illustrat- 
ing health rules. Ten are of Mother Goose characters 
with Health Jingles. Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with Windows Open; Jack 
(who is never sick); Eat Fruit Every Day; Bobby Shaftoe 
(who keeps early hours); Brush Teeth Every Day; etc. 


STORY: BODK HEALTH 
POSTERS 
| ‘te 
| YOUR SELECTION OF TWO HANDWORK BOOKS | ee 


NEXT MONTH 


December brings a wealth of Christmas 
material to every department of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. .. . Its first pages by ALICE 
HANTHORN bear the titles: “KEEPING 
OUR CHRISTMAS TREE,” “HOLLY 
READING LESSON,” December “‘SIGNS 
OF THE MONTH.” Zetral. Brown’s 
Picture Story Lesson introduces ‘‘CHRIST- 
MAS SHOPPING.” .. . Louise D. TEs- 
stn’s delightful art suggestions include a 
unique ‘““CHRISTMAS SHOP” reading and 
number project, Holly calendar, Christmas 
poster, and activities for making simple and 
effective package decorations and many 
suggestions for Christmas paper construc- 
tion; also a song——“‘CHRISTMAS TIME 
IS IN THE AIR’”’—which every child will 
sing with zest. . . . HELEN House, under 
the head of “GLITTER AND GLAM- 
OUR,” shows how to make scintillating 
Christmas tree ornaments that glitter 
merrily in every kind of light. . . . Bess 
Bruce CLEAVELAND presents number work 
projects of Christmas stockings, snow clad 
pines and dolls; and blackboard borders of 
“THREE WISE MEN”’ motifs, done in her 
artistic technique, yet simple enough for the 
teacher to duplicate successfully. .. . 

. With the December issue, AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD is privileged to add the name of 
AvicE HAWTHORNE to its list of regular 
contributors. . . . Miss Hawthorne is well 
known to primary teachers through the 
many text books and _ supplementary 
readers she has written for early grades. 
She will contribute new and practical activi- 
ties, beginning her series with a Christmas 
project which will appeal to every 
teacher. ... 

ELINOR ANDREWS presents a seasonal sug- 
gestion, with drawings, “HOW TO MAKE 
A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU.”. . . 
BerTHA G. Rames contributes ‘‘A LIVING 
CHRISTMAS TREE.”’... HELEN M. 
Douc.as offers an attractive Christmas 
project, “SANTA, THE CANDLE 
BEARER,” with diagram for making a 
Santa Claus candle holder. . . . Poems of 
Christmas abound in “‘THE POETRY 
CORNER”; and Christmas music adds its 
joyous rhythm. 

December brings us two new dramatiza- 
tions, one a ‘“‘BOOK PLAY” by CaroLyn 
Tow Le, in which children represent various 
well-known books; the other ‘A DAYIN A 
GROCERY STORE,” by ETHEL R. 
TayLor, a development worked out effec- 
tively at Phillips School, Des Moines. 

We step back a century or more to re- 
vivify the origin of “SILENT NIGHT, 
HOLY NIGHT,” the Yuletide hymn that’s 
heard around the world. FLORENCE PIPER 
TuTTLe, in her Cover-Picture Story, tells, 
for children, the true story of Franz Gruber, 
the organist of Oberndorf, and how this 
famous carol came to be. The story is 
illustrated with photographs of the Obern- 
dorf Parish Church and scenes of the little 
village where “SILENT NIGHT” was 
born. . . . Other new stories which teachers 
will love to read and children love to hear 
are: “THE DOLL THAT DIDN’T GET 
BOUGHT,” by Lucy CATHERINE Don- 
OGHUE.. . and ‘“‘MRS. GOOSE’S CHRIST- 
MAS PACKAGE” by Miriam CLARK 
Potter. 

In worth while articles for teacher read- 
ing, KELLAPHENE Morrison contributes a 
vivid word picture of ‘CHRISTMAS IN 
MOVIELAND”; Mary Garpner’s “THE 
ARTIST’S COURSE OF THE PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT” constructive and 
adaptable to any school; ARDEN F. GIBBs 
provides a very interesting and logical short 
article on “UNIT STUDY IN THE 
SMALL RURAL SCHOOL... . And, of 
course, many new TESTED SCHOOL- 
ROOM HELPS. 

All in all, December AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD promises much—and keeps its promise 
faithfully. 
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